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GRADY: BLAMES BRITAIN 


HE OIL PROBLEM of Iran is more important and sig- 
Fiens from the standpoint of its implications than 
from the problem of oil itself. If there is the permanent 
loss of the great oil resources of Iran and the countries to 
the south of Iran on the Persian Gulf, that will be a 
catastrophe; however, the immediate problem in Iran is 
the consequences to the economy of that country of con- 
tinuance of the oil dispute. 

Technical assistance to the underdeveloped countries 
of the world, or what has been popularly referred to as 
“Point Four,” has become a vital part of our foreign 
policy. We have become convinced that we cannot meet 
the challenge of Communism, which is the cloak for Rus- 
sian imperialism, except by concrete steps to improve the 
economy of the underdeveloped countries. That was the 
philosophy behind the Marshall Plan. It is also the pres- 
ent purpose of the Mutual Assistance Program to aid the 
economies and give greater military strength to countries 
immediately under the fire of Communist propaganda. 
We of the West cannot meet the challenge of Russian 
Communism by philosophical discussions on the value of 
democracy. We must prove through technical assistance 
to the people of the countries that are under propaganda 
attack that Western capitalism is a better form of so- 
ciety and system of government and economics than 
Communism—a system under which they must turn over 
control of their affairs to the Kremlin, with all its sup- 
pression and destruction of economic and spiritual values. 

Our aid to Greece, beginning in 1947, gave the kind of 
assistance which enabled the Greeks to defeat the guer- 
rillas who were inspired and directed by the satellite 
countries to the north and by Russia. So, also, we have 
endeavored to meet the advance of Communism in other 
countries under attack by helping to improve their mili- 
tary and economic situations. 

I went to Iran in 1950 for the purpose of doing some- 
thing along the lines of what had been accomplished in 
Greece. In other words, our Government was pursuing 
this basic policy of aid and of endeavors to improve 
Henry F. Grapy, former Ambassador to India, Greece 
and Iran, has represented the United States on foreign 
missions since 1919, He served at Teheran throughout 
the stormy period from the summer of 1950 to early 1952. 
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general economic conditions in a country that, because of 
her strategic position and her great oil resources, was un- 
der pressure from Russia. 

The British and ourselves are both vitally interested in 
the improvement of economic conditions in Iran or 
wherever else there is a challenge to Western ideas. For 
some reason hard to understand, however, the British 
Government allowed the struggle between the Anglo-Iran- 
ian Oil Company and the Iranian Government to reach a 
point where economic conditions were seriously dete- 
riorating. But, in addition, sanctions were put on Iran 
for the purpose of bringing her in line, with the result 
that deterioration has been accelerated almost to the point 
of disaster. In other words, the oil controversy and the 
way the British—both the company and the Government 
—have handled it have gone absolutely counter to our 
own conception of how to meet the threat of Communism 
in the countries on the periphery of the Soviet Union. 

There is no point in going into the details of the oil 
controversy. The simple fact was that the British company 
was prepared to increase the royalties to the Iranians but 
the Iranians in general were not satisfied with the pro- 
posals, and, consequently, though the Iranian Government 
had signed an agreement with the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company in July 1949, the Majlis did not ratify it. 
Ratification by the parliament was necessary to make the 
new agreement effective. 

General Ali Razmara, who became Prime Minister in 
June 1950, was most anxious that the oil agreement be 
ratified and that the accumulated royalties be available 
to carry out the seven-year program for economic ad- 
vancement. Our Government, too, was most anxious to 
see the oil agreement ratified. Our proposed contribution 
to economic advance in Iran was a $25-million loan from 
the Export-Import Bank. These two things, together with 
general support of Razmara, were vitally needed to get 
the country started along the lines of progress and to 
have it strengthened against the alluring promises of the 
Soviets. Moreover, Razmara was so clearly pro-Western. 
so interested in preventing his country from drifting 
toward Communism, that we should have supported him 
right to the hilt. The Shah himself is pro-Western and 
highly intelligent, and he was most anxious to see the oil 
agreement ratified and our program of aid represented by 
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technical assistance and by the Export-Import Bank loan 
launched promptly. If both these things had been ac- 
complished, Iran would not now be menaced by the pos- 
sibility of going behind the Iron Curtain. Neither the 
British nor ourselves really ever supported Razmara. 
Razmara sought from the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
and the British Government, which owns 53 per cent of 
the company’s stock, certain non-monetary concessions 
which he felt would enable him to get the agreement 
ratified by his parliament. The British refused to make 
any concessions, though these non-monetary concessions 
were not such as to represent any real sacrifice on the 
part of the company. But the attitude of the company— 
and this was backed by the Labor Government: Mr. 
Morrison made speeches in the House of Commons de- 
nouncing the Iranians and everybody who was thought 
not to agree with British policy in Iran—was intransigent, 
so Razmara was unable to get the agreement ratified. 

We dragged along on our loan and on our technical 
assistance, though we gave some of both—and it was 
important, especially in the spring of 1951. The general 
approach of the British, however, which we backed up 
despite our general policy of improving economic con- 
ditions, was to wait out the Iranians and force them to 
ratify the pending agreement. The pressures did not have 
the effeet on the Iranians that the British and we had 
expected. 

While the oil controversy dragged on, and the carrying 
out of our loan promise dragged on through the winter of 
1951, the development of a demand for nationalization 
of the industry gained momentum. Then Razmara was 
assassinated, and the situation came into the hands of 
Mossadegh, who, though an honest and sincere man, is 
a fanatic on the subject of British policy in his country 
as exemplified in the oil controversy. So the moderates, 
and the friends with whom we could have accomplished 
some real good in Iran, lost; and through stubbornness, 
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| Britain’s stubbornness in dispute over oil 
brought Mohammed Mossadegh to power. 


particularly British stubbornness, the extremists won. 

After Mossadegh came into power in March 1951, na- 
tionalization of the oil industry moved rapidly and, de- 
spite belated efforts of Anglo-Iranian and the British 
Government to make concessions to get an agreement 
with the Iranians, nothing happened and nothing con- 
structive has happened up to this time. The whole matter 
is still where it was two years ago, when the British 
stopped paying accumulated royalties to the Iranian Gov- 
ernment owing to the absence of an agreement. In a 
word, the pressures to force an agreement have continued 
and we have backed them up by the formal withdrawal, 
in the summer of 1951, of our offer of an Export-Import 
Bank loan. 

What I feel is that the attitude of the British, which 
we supported, was the colonial or semi-colonial attitude. 
The thinking and approach have been colonial. The 
colonial approach is based on the assumption that there 
are “superior” and “inferior” peoples. It is based on the 
concept that you must not make concessions; you must 
hold “inferior” peoples literally to any agreements they 
have ever entered into; you must put pressure on them, 
if necessary force them to yield—in other words, you 
must show them that they cannot with impunity challenge 
the Western powers which are, in effect, their masters. 

The attitude of the British oil officials, as expressed 
from the time I went to Iran in the summer of 1950 up 
to the present, has been: “When the Iranians need the 
money badly enough, they will ratify.” This was the wait- 
ing-out policy, the policy of determining to bring them 
in line and to reasonableness not only by waiting and 
having them need the money badly but also by imposing 
the sanctions to which I have referred. Any informed 
person knows that the issue in the Middle East, and in 
the Far East and along the northern coast of Africa, 
is colonialism. All these countries have a passion for not 
only ;olitical but economic independence, and they are 
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not going to settle for anything less. Not only the govern- 
ments of the Western world—the British, the French, the 
Dutch, the Portuguese—but the companies representing 
investments from these Western powers and the United 
States must adjust their policy to the concept of equality 
on the part of the underdeveloped countries, the equality 
that we recognize in world organizations like the UN 
and its affiliates. Whether the underdeveloped countries 
are yet able to govern themselves, or whether they can 
govern themselves as effectively as the Western powers 
can govern them or influence their governments, is be- 
side the point. They are determined to control their own 
destinies. And the tensions throughout the underdevelop- 
ed countries of the world, which happen to be for the 
most part the Mohammedan world, are due to this de- 
termination to rid themselves of any kind of controls 
from outside. 

This can be described as nationalism, but nationalism 
under the circumstances can be a good thing rather than 
a bad thing. Certainly the world does not want the na- 
tionalism of Hitler or the Kremlin; but the nationalism of 
the countries of the Western world is a basis for progress. 
We cannot expect the people of an underdeveloped coun- 
try to do the things necessary to improve their country 
unless they have a belief in it, unless they have a love 
for it, unless they have a determination to work for it. 
We must endeavor, through our aid—especially our 
technical assistance—to help direct this rising national- 
ism along sound and proper lines. That, essentially, is 
our foreign policy toward the countries of the under- 
developed world, countries which are the objectives of 
Soviet imperialism. But our present policy in Iran and 
other underdeveloped areas cannot be interpreted as 
consistent with American foreign policy as the American 
people understand it and as it has been evolving in recent 
years. 

What may prove before long to be a catastrophe in 
Iran should be examined by the Western powers as a 
case study that reveals what went wrong and how such 
mistakes can be corrected in the future. The United States 
should take the leadership in this matter. When we have 
had military setbacks, as in the case of the Bulge, our 
military leaders analyzed what happened and adjusted 
their strategy accordingly. We should do this in the case 
of a political defeat—of a serious political setback which 
affects our whole position in a vital part of the world. 
What has happened in Iran can well happen in other 
countries of the Middle East, the Far East and Africa. 
In this respect, the oil problem is incidental to the 
general problem of our relations with those parts of the 
world. The crisis has become acute in Iran because of its 
great oil resources and because a powerful British indus- 
trial company has had the concession to exploit those 
resources. 

I do not believe that colonialism or semi-colonialism is 
necessary for the advancement of the trade of the British 


Empire, in which, of course, we are interested. We have 
a direct stake in the British balance of payments. But 
colonial powers can withdraw and increase their prestige 
and trade. Mountbatten proved that in India. When he 
left India, British prestige and trade both increased. 
In other countries where the British insist that vital eco- 
nomic interest requires continuing control, the British 
could follow the precedent they themselves created in 
India and build up better trade relations than they can 
under the present colonial system. If the British, French 
and the other colonial powers or former colonial powers 
insist on maintaining their colonial attitude, not only 
will the Western world suffer political disaster in the 
struggle against Russian imperialism but the commer- 
cial and financial interests of the colonial powers will be 
adversely affected. I mention the British particularly. 
but what is true of them is equally true of the French in 
their relations with the colonies of North Africa. 

The important thing is that, without a change in our 
policy, we cannot hold the countries on the periphery of 
Russia which are the immediate objects of Russian de- 
sign. We cannot hold them on the side of the Western 
world unless we keep them as our friends, and we cannot 
keep them as our friends if we persist in backing the 
colonial attitude that has been manifested in Iran, Egypt 
and elsewhere. We must deal with the governments of 
those countries—whether on the political, economic or 
industrial levels—as equals. Exploitation, in the invidious 
sense of that term, is out. But mutuality of interest, 
mutual benefits to both sides in arrangements for trade 
and concessions is in, and the possibilities along these 
lines are great indeed if we can wrench the Western world 
away from old concepts that have really been dead for 
many years. 

Even if we start now, it is not too late. We can win 
back the good will and friendship which we have lost if 
we approach the matter with the right understanding of 
the people and of their legitimate aspirations. The whole 
Mohammedan world is predisposed toward us. It does 
not like Communism—it wants nothing to do with Com- 
munism. All the conditions are basically favorable for 
the most friendly relations between the Western and 
Mohammedan worlds. We will miss the greatest oppor- 
tunity in modern history if we do not hold the Moham- 
medan world close to us by exhibiting sympathy and 
understanding for their interests and their aspirations. 

In a word, if we do not take the Iranian case seriously, 
study it carefully and adjust our policies to present-day 
realities, we will lose the cold war. We cannot win it if 
we have country after country in the vital Middle East 
slipping behind the Iron Curtain, and they will do so as 
surely as night follows day unless we keep them on our 
side with our technical assistance and an attitude of 
friendliness and acceptance of their equality and of 
working with them in a common effort to improve their 
economic life and the standard of living of their people. 
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HE ReTuRN oF LANNy Bupp 

brings Upton Sinclair’s great 
series up to volume eleven. They are 
all about 500 pages long, are pub- 
lished by Viking Press and cost 
$4.00 apiece. They cover history 
from the beginning of World War I 
down to the Berlin airlift. The only 
author I can recall who came any- 
where near this achievement for 
sheer literary fertility is Sir Walter 
Scott, who used to produce a novel 
in four weeks without benefit of type- 
writer. But Sinclair has not had 
bankruptcy to urge him on, as had 
Sir Walter. 

The up-and-down, in-and-out qual- 
ity of Sinclair’s work has always fas- 
cinated me. It has long seemed to me 
that Boston and Oil are the best of 
his productions. Both of them exhibit 
the author’s artistic unevenness to a 
striking degree. The man will go on 
for chapters in his clear, rapid, chat- 
tering way. The characters will be 
nothing more than enlarged puppets. 
Then, all of a sudden, something will 
happen. The trial of Sacco and Van- 
zetti approaches. Or there is a strike 
in the oil fields. Suddenly, everyone 
and everything will come alive. The 
spasm passes—and within a page or 
two, the whole performance sinks to 
the cheerful chatter level. 

I think I could go through The Re- 
turn of Lanny Budd with red and 
black pencils, marking off the sec- 
tions in which the author rises from 
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the Kremlin 


mere narrative into the realm of real 
literature. In referring to the less im- 
pressive areas, I am not thinking 
mainly of the numerous long tourist 
excursions which get in the reader’s 
way. Stretches of highway which 
have interested the author are quite 
uselessly described. 

If these excursions were omitted, 
the unevenness would remain. There 
would still be the long, level stretches 
of mere lively narrative and the 
shorter bits of genuine literary 
achievement. I think the secret of the 
matter is that when Sinclair comes to 
a situation which is genuinely excit- 
ing to him, he instinctively rises to 
creative intensity. 

This book deals with Communism. 
I must compliment the rapid writer 
on the expertness which he exhibits 
in this field. If this volume hits the 
best-seller list, it will do more good 
than all other books combined toward 
alerting the American people to just 
what Communism is and how it 
works. In describing the doings of 
the Stalinists both here and in Ger- 
many, Sinclair goes into the min- 
utest detail. So far as I know, he 
doesn’t once make a blunder. 

But the author’s special interest is 
in the tragedy produced when Com- 
munism divides families. In the 
course of the long narrative, we have 
a husband and wife, mother and 
daughter, brother and sister, father 
and son, and two brothers divided in 
each case by the devotion of one 
member to the faith of Moscow. An- 
other novelist—one more interested 
in human beings and in the novel as 
an art form—would have enlarged 
one of these tragedies and made it 
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Lanny Budd 


the center of his work. But a split 
personality like Sinclair—half nov- 
elist and half historian—could not 
be expected to exhibit the self-control 
necessary for this sort of writing. 

One of the most tragic cases is 
that of Fritz Meissner, an intelligent 
and sensitive student at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. He has read Milton 
and John Stuart Mill. He is roman- 
tically devoted to the idea of liberty. 
But his father, Kurt Meissner, has 
turned from Nazism to Communism. 
The boy nearly dies at the thought of 
what might happen, what he might 
be forced to do. 

Lanny, of course, has to solve all 
problems. He straightens out the 
boy’s thoughts: 


“You are not alone in facing 
this problem. It confronts people 
all over the world; it is the thing 
that makes civil war so terrible. 
We had one in the United States 
nearly a century ago, and the 
people in the border states split 
wide apart: some members of a 
family would go north and some 
would go south.” 

Then Lanny tells about his sister 
Bess. She and her husband were suc- 
cessful musicians. They had lived 
happily until Bess turned Commu- 
nist. Lanny asked Fritz: 


“Suppose the time comes when 

I know that Bess is taking action 

against our people; that she is har- 

boring spies or perhaps helping to 
steal documents or military secrets 

—what would I do about it? 

Would I betray my own sister to 

the Government?” 

One of the most effective passages 
is that in which Lanny is kidnapped 
by the Communists, taken to East 
Berlin and put through the inquisi- 
tion. The thing is done in detail and 
with a realism that gets under the 
reader’s skin. He escapes, of course, 
through a typical and practically 
miraculous rescue. Upon his return 
to America, our hero must, of course, 
make an attempt to turn his sister 
from the ruthless Communist way. 
The conversation between them— 
with the final, tragic collapse of the 
tough devotee of Stalinism—fur- 
nishes the climax of the book. 
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Dr. Dallin says the continuation of Stalinism as we knew it is impossible 


By David J. Dallin 


FRANKFURT 
pee NEW LINE of the Kremlin is 
neither a maneuver nor an empty 
gesture. The general deviation from 
Stalin’s policies over the past year has 
been considerable and unprecedented 
in the areas of both domestic and for- 
eign affairs. To us, the reforms insti- 
tuted must appear modest and timid, 
and there is still much of the old 
tune in the new music. But they have 
followed the right direction: Personal 
dictatorship has been shaken, a par- 
tial amnesty has been granted, the 
fifteen doctors have been freed, the 
anti-Semitic campaign has abated, 
and less belligerence in foreign affairs 
has been shown than at any time since 
World War II. 7 
These changes, caused mainly by 
internal Russian developments, are 
due also to recognition of the fact 
that the attempt to maintain a system 
of unrestricted personal dictatorship 
after Stalin’s death is a failure. In 
the last five months of Stalin’s life. 
beginning with the Communist Party 
Congress in October, Malenkov pub- 
licly wore Stalin’s toga; he was cer- 
tain it fitted him perfectly. Malenkov 
rose higher and higher at the expense 
of colleagues who included the 
strongest among Stalin’s lieutenants. 
As party Secretary and head of the 
Personnel Bureau. he rapidly filled 
all strategic positions with his own 
appointees and dismissed large num- 
bers of actual or potential foes. There 
was a wave of arrests, with the affair 
of the Kremlin doctors constituting 
but one aspect of a prospective great 
Malenkov purge. The Soviet press 
was made to serve Malenkov, and 
Pravda quoted him in its editorials 
as the new oracle. Stalin the Second 
was in the aseendant. 


On March 5, Stalin died. and now 
it seemed that Malenkov’s efforts 
would reach their final fruition. By 
the following day, with his designa- 
tion as Premier, Malenkov appeared 
well on his way to unlimited power. 
An editorial in the authoritative Kom- 
munist (edited by Malenkov’s right- 
hand man, Pospelov), which was sent 
to press on the fourth day of Malen- 
kov’s rule, frankly outlined a policy 
of “strengthening our punitive and in- 
telligence organs”’—-which meant a 
new wave of terror. 

But the autocratic ambitions of the 
new Premier hit a snag. The details 
of what happened during the next 
week, while the Kremlin was sur- 
rounded by strong armed detach- 
ments of guards, have been veiled in 
secrecy. But the outcome has been 
made public: Malenkov was removed 
from the Secretariat of the Commu- 
nist party, the agency that had served 
Stalin in the 1920s and 1930s to get 
rid of opponents. The country was 
given to understand that there would 
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be no single successor to Stalin, that 
one-man rule would no longer be tol- 
erated, that the Stalin-Malenkov pro- 
gram of terror had gone too far. The 
name of the great Malenkov disap- 
peared from Pravda’s editorials—or 
appeared, rather, alongside the names 
of other Soviet leaders. 

A few days later came the amnesty 
for certain classes of prisoners, then 
a reduction in consumers’ prices, and 
finally the release of the doctors, the 
arrest of Ryumin (assistant to Min- 
ister of State Security Ignatiev), the 
dismissal of Ignatiev, and the series 
of Pravda editorials acknowledging 
the serious error committed in arrest- 
ing the doctors. All blame was laid, 
of course, at the doors of subordin- 
ates; but everyone realized that the 
machinery for purging the doctors 
and inaugurating a new wave of 
terror had been installed by Stalin 
and Malenkov. 

With the announcement of a prom- 
ised liberalization of the severe Sov- 
iet Penal Code, the sum of the de- 
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velopments since Stalin’s death adds 
up to quite a change. 

The failure to include political of- 
fenders in the amnesty has aroused 
much protest abroad. So long as great 
masses of politicals are kept in con- 
centration camps and behind bars, 
the amnesty is a small crumb indeed. 
We should not overlook, on the other 
hand, its underlying significance, 
which seems to indicate an appeal 
for popular support by the new re- 
gime. 

The 
classes: 

1. Members of the armed forces 
sentenced for being AWOL, exceed- 
ing authority, evading conscription, 
neglecting military duties, etc. How 
mercilessly the MGB has been purg- 
ing the Army in the past few years is 
seen in the fact that no less than 
112 “deaths” of young generals have 
been reported in the Soviet press 
since 1948, 

2. People who have committed 
“office crimes,” 
gory that embraces offenses against 
literally thousands of decrees, direc- 


amnesty applies to three 


a typical Soviet cate- 


tives and regulations designed to con- 
trol, down to the smallest detail, the 
operation of the Government’s ad- 
ministrative, economic and military 
agencies. The net of red tape is so 
tight that no responsible Soviet em- 
ploye can avoid infringing upon some 
regulation if he wants to carry on 
his work. “Crimes” of that order 
hang like Damoclean swords over the 
heads of all Soviet officials. 

3. People who have committed 
what are called bytovye offenses. 
Byt (pronounced “bit”) means “way 
of life’: bytovye crimes consist of 
trivial deeds forced upon people by 
Soviet regimentation, such as selling 
or buying in the black market, set- 
tling housing problems contrary to 
the letter of the law, and so on. 

The amnesty decreed for these 
types of “criminals” applies to non- 
Communists as well as Communists, 
but more so to the latter because the 
responsible positions they usually 
have make them more likely to com- 
mit all sorts of offenses. The Govern- 
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ment’s promise to liberalize the Penal 
Code was doubtless greeted with a 
sigh of relief not only by prisoners 
themselves and their families, but also 
by the huge mass of potential offend- 
ers: Government employes, doctors, 
engineers, managers, architects, ac- 
countants, who live in constant terror 
of being apprehended. 

As a matter of fact, it was the pres- 
sure of this “public opinion” that 
provoked the crisis in the Kremlin 
last month and is bound to bring on 
new crises in the foreseeable future. 
The pressure emanates from the large 
strata of the “new Soviet intelligent- 
sia,” who are the sons of workers and 
peasants and can by no stretch of the 
imagination be accused of counter- 
revolutionary tendencies. The fathers 
of some of them helped to build “so- 
cialism in one country” and lived and 
died for Lenin and Stalin. Loyal, and 
amply rewarded with medals for their 
loyalty, the members of the “new in- 
telligentsia” are by no means demo- 
crats in our sense of the term; still, 
they feel the dreadful oppression of 
the Soviet state, and refuse any long- 
er to accept it as a political neces- 
sity. It is the growth of this new 
Soviet generation, including a large 
segment of new Communists, that 
makes impossible a continuation of 
Stalinism and renders 
series of political crises. 


inevitable a 


We have no way of knowing, of 
course. the details of what is happen- 
ing behind the Kremlin’s guarded 
walls, nor should we pretend that we 
know. All over Europe and America, 
“know-it-all” workshops are in full 
production, grinding out vast quanti- 
ties of “facts” on how Stalin lived 
and died, who Malenkov really is, 
what his actual policies are, and so 
on. Based purely on conjecture, these 
stories are usually proved false be- 
fore the ink on them has dried. At 
this point. one can only try to an- 
alyze the driving forces and impulses 
behind the spectacular events in 
Russia during the past five or six 
weeks on the basis of what is known 
to us. 

After the dramatic March changes, 





the Soviet Government has been re- 
constituted as a collective dictator- 
ship: a poorly balanced equilibrium 
of rival forces. Georgi Malenkov is 
no longer sole autocrat; the five 
members of the Presidium have con- 
centrated power in that body, mean- 
while furtively watching each other’s 
every move. 

One of the paradoxes of Soviet 
politics is that the strongest opposi- 
tion to Malenkov’s course of terror- 
ism came from the head of the secret 
police, Lavrenti P. Beria. Having 
been pushed aside during the final 
months of Stalin’s rule, Beria was 
quick to recover his importance the 
moment Stalin died, accompanying 
his maneuvers with the rattling of 
the sabres of his powerful MVD 
army. He is now a force rivaling 
Malenkov himself. He is indeed a 
rare historical phenomenon—a police 
minister who fights against terror, 
and appears, though on a modest 
scale, as an advocate of human rights 
and the rule of law. 

But collective dictatorship is an 
ancmaly. Democratic rule can be 
truly collective, but an autocratic 
regime cloaked in secrecy cannot be 
collectively run. There can be no 
such thing as five dictators or three 
dictators, but only one, before whom 
everyone else is subordinate. 

Despite the fact that the Soviet 
Government has made a number of 
moves in the right direction, there is 
small reason to be optimistic. The 
men at its helm are old Stalinist 
hands, and are not likely to deviate 
very far from the late tyrant’s teach- 
ings. So long as they agree to work 
with one another, there will be in- 
trigue after intrigue resulting in a 
crazy-quilt policy pattern. When they 
get ready to destroy one another, not 
one is likely to arise as a true cham- 
pion of freedom. Of one thing we 
may be certain: A long train of 
sanguinary events has been inaugu- 
rated in Russia. 


(A second article discussing the new 
Soviet regime will follow in the 
next issue.) 
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and Zapotocky 


A member of the Czech Government Presidium from 1945 through 1949 describes 


his experiences with the late Communist boss and his successor 


By Pavel Korbel 
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N Marcu 28, 1945, I left London with a group of 

men who comprised the majority of the Czecho- 
slovak State Council—a quasi-parliamentary body which 
had served as the free Czech Parliament-in-exile. I was 
the Council’s Secretary General. Five of its 45 members 
were Communists—they took their orders from Klement 
Gottwald in Moscow. 

Gottwald’s chief followers among the London Czecho- 
slovaks were Vaclav Nosek, who became Minister of the 
Interior in April 1945: Mrs. Anezka Hodinova-Spurna, 
who became Deputy Speaker of the National Assembly in 
October 1945: and Karl Kreibich, Czech Ambassador to 
Moscow from 1949 to 1951 and the father-in-law of 
Deputy Prime Minister Jaroslav Dolansky. 

Gottwald’s incontestable leadership over the London 
Czechs became particularly obvious in the spring of 
1944. when they insisted, on his command, that the Gov- 
ernment summon the population of occupied Czechoslo- 
vakia to form revolutionary committees to lead the fight 
against the Nazis and serve as administrative organs in 
liberated areas. Since the Red Army was approaching the 
Czech frontiers. the Benes Government could not resist 
such pressure. 

By the fall of 1944. with the Red Army already in 
Ruthenia, the Czech Communists became even more 
aggressive and now demanded that the national com- 
mittees be legalized. Once again, Benes and the demo- 
cratic majority of the Government could not resist. A 
constitutional decree was enacted on December 4, 1944. 
under which the national committees were to be set up 
“on the strength of elections . . . as provisional organs 
of public administration.” None of us who took part in 
the enactment of this decree realized that the national 
committees would be permanent institutions controlled 
by the Communists from the very start. and would be one 
of their chief instruments in the seizure of power in 
February 1948. 

On April 5. 1945. as we were proceeding through the 
Mediterranean to the Black Sea, we heard the radio re- 
port the formation of the first postwar Czechoslovak 
Cabinet. Zdenek Fierlinger was named Prime Minister. 
Both the patriotism and loyalty of this former Ambas- 
sador to Moscow were questionable. The second name 
we heard was that of Klement Gottwald. the first of five 
Deputy Prime Ministers. Another of the Vice Premiers 
was the Slovak Communist leader, Viliam Siroky. 





Pavel Korbel had to leave his native Czechoslovakia 
twice: once in 1939, after the Nazis had taken over; the 
second time in 1949, when Communist dictatorship 
proved intolerable. During his first exile, he served Dr. 
Eduard Benes as a legal adviser and then, from 1°41 to 
1945, as Secretary General of the Czechoslovak State 
Council—the free Czech Parliament. His work on his re- 
turn to Czechoslovakia is described in this article. He es- 
caped on April 26, 1949 and arrived here a year later. 
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With two Communists and one fellow-traveler in the 
six-member Government Presidium, the position of non- 
Communists would obviously be difficult. If we had any 
doubts about this, one of our colleagues aboard ship dis- 
pelied them. He was Dr. Vladimir Clementis, who was 
appointed State Secretary in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs under Jan Masaryk. Clementis immediately called 
together a caucus of his own Communist comrades on 
the ship. The fact that the key Ministries of the Interior, 
Information, Agriculture, Education and Social Welfare 
in the new Cabinet were in Communist hands enhanced 
our misgivings. 

We arrived at the Rumanian port of Constanta on 
April 15 and, after a two-day journey by rail through 
Rumania and Hungary. reached the Slovak town of 
Trebichov near the Hungarian border. From there we 
proceeded to Kosice, then the seat of the Czech Govern- 
ment. 

At Trebichov station I was met by Grisa Spurny, now 
Deputy Minister of the Interior and then secretary to the 
Minister of the Interior, Vaclav Nosek. Spurny con- 
veyed to me Nosek’s invitation to join his ministry and 
take over the legal and legislative division. The following 
morning, I received two further invitations: Through 
his son, Minister of Justice Dr. Jaroslav Stransky asked 
me to become his collaborator. At the same time, Prime 
Minister Fierlinger asked me to call on him the next 
day: when I did, he asked me to help organize the work 
of the new Government Presidium. 

In view of these three offers, I decided to leave the final 
decision on my assignment to the Ministers concerned. 
But when I called on Fierlinger again the next day, he 
told me he had discussed the matter with Gottwald and 
that “it had been decided” that I should join the Govern- 
ment Presidium. This was eloquent proof of who was 
already the real boss of the Government. 

1 had no chance to discuss the matter with President 
Benes, who was also in Kosice but a virtual prisoner of 
the Soviet Army. The little castle in which he resided 
was closely guarded by Soviet troops and nobody could 
see him without a pass issued by their commander. 
When I finally succeeded in obtaining such a pass sev- 
eral days later, after I had already entered upon my 
duties with the Government Presidium, Benes seemed 
well satisfied with the arrangement. 

The Government remained in Kosice three weeks, with 
the Cabinet meeting practically every day. In all its deal- 
ings, one fact was outstanding: Fierlinger took no im- 
portant decisions without consulting Gottwald. 

Conditions remained unchanged after our return to 
Prague on May 10, 1945. One of the first instructions 
given by Fierlinger to the various division heads of the 
Presidium’s secretariat was that they make their reports 
only to him and to Gottwald; no reports were to be sent 
or made to other members of the Presidium, with the 
exception of Siroky, who was to be informed on all mat- 
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ters relating to Slovakia. The three Presidium members 
“shut out” by this directive were Deputy Prime Ministers 
Josef David, representing Benes’s National Socialist 
party, Jan Sramek, Chairman of the People’s party, and 
Jan Ursiny, of the Slovak Democratic party. I argued 
with Fierlinger that these other members of the Presidium 
were also entitled to the services of our office. But it 
was in vain. I had to inform the non-Communist mem- 
bers of the Presidium surreptitiously. 

In the May 1946 Parliamentary elections, the Com- 
munists received 38 per cent of the votes cast, which 
made them the strongest single party and thus entitled 
to the office of Prime Minister in the coalition. Gottwald 
assumed this office from Fierlinger and thus formalized 
what had been the de facto situation all along. Gottwald 
now replaced the chiefs of the political and personnel 
divisions of the Government Presidium (Fierlinger fol- 
lowers) with two stalwart Communists and _ installed 
Milan Reiman as head of the office of the Government 
Presidium. (Reiman, an ambitious, ruthless intriguer, 
was among the first victims of the 1949 purge.) 

During the first year Gottwald was Premier, there was 
still some cooperation between Communists and non- 
Communists in the Cabinet. The break came on July 4. 
1947. After the Cabinet had dealt with a number of items, 
Gottwald casually mentioned that the Government had 
just received an invitation from the United States to 
take part in discussions on American-European eco- 
nomic cooperation (i.e., the Marshall Plan). Without a 
discussion, Gottwald himself moved that the invitation be 
accepted. His motion was carried unanimously. 

What happened next is well known. Gottwald, Mas- 
aryk and Drtina were immediately summoned to Mos- 
cow, sharply rebuked by Stalin and ordered to revoke the 
Cabinet resolution forthwith. Gottwald had to telephone 
this directive from Moscow, and Clementis, who was 
Acting Foreign Minister, took the matter up with Benes. 
In the face of Stalin’s threat to denounce the treaty of 
alliance, Benes capitulated swiftly. 

Stalin’s reprimand left a deep impression on Gottwald. 
He lost every vestige of moderation and became irritable 
and frequently rude, not only to his opponents but to 
members of his own party. Having always liked to drink. 
he now started in early in the morning on the array of 
bottles placed in a special section of his library behind 
his desk: he was often half-drunk by the time the work 
day began. 

Gottwald’s irritability reached a peak at the time of 
the February 1948 coup. When Benes abdicated, it was 
decided that Gottwald should succeed him as President 
and that Zapotocky should take over the Premiership. 
Gottwald accepted his elevation with mixed feelings, 
fearing he would lose power by exchanging the key post 
of Prime Minister for the largely decorative Presidential 
office. He arranged for a preliminary conference at his 
office before each Cabinet meeting, and one of the last 


orders he gave me as Prime Minister was to make sure 
he received the minutes of Cabinet sessions by messenger 
immediately after each meeting. 

Of the Cabinet meetings over which Gottwald presided 
after the coup but before he became President, two stand 
out in my mind. The first was that of March 11, 1948, 
the day after Jan Masaryk’s mysterious death. The only 
item on the agenda was Masaryk’s state funeral. Gottwald 
suggested an unusually early date: Saturday, March 13. 
When one of the Cabinet members pointed out that this 
would leave very little time for preparations, Gottwald, 
who had already shown signs of great nervousness, flew 
into a temper. After that, nobody seemed inclined to 
quarrel with him, and his proposal was approved. Its 
adoption naturally strengthened rumors that Masaryk 
had been slain. 

The second meeting took place about two weeks later. 
Gottwald announced that he had just discussed the ques- 
tion of Masaryk’s successor with Benes. I shall never for- 
get Gottwald’s words: 


“IT am delighted to inform the Cabinet that the 
President is in full agreement with my suggestion that 
Masaryk’s successor should be the only man who is 
entitled to and qualified for the job—our dear friend 
and colleague, Dr. Vlado Clementis.” 


The appointment was greeted by the “stormy applause” 
of the Cabinet and the exultant Clementis acknowledged 
with thanks the trust placed in him. Little did he antici- 
pate that, four years later, he would be hanged by his 
“dear friend” Gottwald for high treason. 

In his relations with his official colleagues, Gottwald 
was cold, impatient and completely uninterested in the 
individuals concerned. Although I was necessarily in 
frequent personal contact with him, he never inquired 
about my family, vacation plans or other private matters. 
He was, of course, somewhat friendlier toward members 
of his own party, but even they commented frequently 
on his aloofness and the fact that he saw in them only an 
instrument of his political activities. In June 1948, when 
Gottwald left the Government Presidium and took up his 
residence at Hradcany Castle, the Presidential palace, he 
went without even saying goodbye to his employes, most 
of whom had served him for more than three years! All 
of these things refute the picture of Gottwald as one of 
the more moderate and humane Czech Communist lead- 
ers. Such moderation as he showed at various stages of 
his political career was due to expediency. 

My term of service under Antonin Zapotocky, Gott- 
wald’s successor first as Premier and now as President, 
was of shorter duration. Before the February coup, Za- 
potocky, then Chairman of the Revolutionary Trade Union 
Council, made only sporadic appearances at Cabinet meet- 
ings. He was usually called in to threaten strikes or dem- 
onstrations whenever the non-Communist majority was re- 
sisting Communist demands. During the February crisis, 
Zapotocky called a national conference of works councils 
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in Prague which demanded further nationalization. This 
further nationalization was Zapotocky’s first assignment 
when he became Deputy Prime Minister three days later. 
He directed the forcible expropriation of private enter- 
prises by action committees, which also purged the busi- 
nesses of all employes considered “enemies of the people.” 

When these illegal acts were a fait accompli, my divi- 
sion was called in by Zapotocky and we spent most of the 
month of March in daily conferences in his office, prepar- 
ing laws to legalize what had been done. On this occasion, 
I had ample opportunity to notice a striking difference 
between Gottwald and Zapotocky. The latter was far 
less doctrinaire and more open to compromise than his 
predecessor. Zapotocky was, of course, also a stalwart 
Communist, but he could never quite conceal his Social 
Democratic past. In contrast with the purely destructive 
revolutionaries Gottwald, Kopecky, Duris and others, 
Zapotocky had acquired a better practical knowledge of 
economic problems in his experience as a trade-union offi- 
cial. 

As Prime Minister, Zapotocky became my immediate 
boss in June 1948. At that time, he was indeed a mod- 
erate, in opposition to the party radicals Kopecky, 
Cepicka (Gottwald’s son-in-law) and Duris. The records 
I drew up on the Cabinet meetings between September and 
December 1948 reveal that, on more than one occasion. 
Zapotocky applied the brakes to far-reaching economic 
and administrative measures. A number of times, he made 
the heretical statement that Czechoslovakia was in no posi- 
tion to imitate all the schemes of the Soviet Union, be- 
cause of the difference in size between the two. I noticed 
that such statements were always mentally registered by 
the Cominform watchdog, Kopecky, then Minister of In- 
formation. Perhaps some day they will be cited against 
Zapotocky if he is haled before a purge tribunal as an 
“imperialist agent.” 

On some occasions, Zapotocky showed that even a lead- 
ing Communist may have fits of what could almost be 
called decency. Toward the end of September 1948, Min- 
ister of the Interior Vaclav Nosek submitted to my divi- 
sion the draft of the first law on forced-labor camps. It 
authorized detention of citizens in forced-labor camps 
without any process of law by decision of a three-man 
administrative commission. The appraisal which I sub- 
mitted to Zapotocky was one long indictment; I even 
showed that many provisions of the draft were in contra- 
diction with the Communist-enacted May 9 Constitution. 
Zapotocky at that time was courageous enough to read the 
substance of my appraisal at the Cabinet meeting, adding 
that he personally did not like the draft because it re- 
minded him of the Nazi concentration camps in which he 
had spent almost six years during World War II. At his 
suggestion, the discussion of the draft was postponed in 
order “to submit it to further political consideration.” 
This meant that Zapotocky took the matter up with the 
party leadership. But it was no use; at the following meet- 
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ing, Zapotocky himself introduced the draft again, stating 
that it had been found to be a political necessity. Less 
than three weeks later, it was enacted into law. 


Other attempts to prevent administrative and legal 
chaos were made by Zapotocky shortly afterward, when, 
on the strength of objections submitted by my division, he 
opposed the hasty introduction of the regional administra- 
tive system and the sudden transformation of the judi- 
ciary into fully politicized “people’s courts.” In the first 
case, he was again overridden by the party and, in the sec- 
ond, by President Gottwald himself. These experiences 
strengthened my conviction that all my efforts to save at 
least some remnants of the rule of law would be in vain 
and impelled my wife and myself to escape from Czecho- 
slovakia as soon as an opportunity presented itself. 

This did not occur before the end of April 1949. During 
the last four months of my work at the Government Presi- 
dium, I noticed that Zapotocky, whose interest was mainly 
concentrated on the Five-Year Plan, was becoming less 
resistant to his more radical colleagues. However, at the 
regular weekly conferences which he held with the four 
top officials of the Presidium, he still indicated by occa- 
sional guarded remarks that he was not in favor of hasty, 
insufficiently considered changes in the state machinery. 
Thus, on one occasion, he said that large-scale political 
indoctrination and the reform of the judiciary should not 
have been carried out so quickly, as they absorbed too 
much of the workers’ time and diverted their attention 
from fulfilling the economic targets of the Five-Year Plan. 

In his efforts to exercise a moderating influence, Za- 
potocky was usually supported by Dr. Jaromir Dolansky, 
who was Minister of Finance from July 1946 to April 
1949, when he was made the first Chairman of the newly- 
created State Planning Office. It is perhaps no mere 
coincidence that Dolansky, who was kicked upstairs to 
the office of Deputy Prime Minister in December 1951, 
has lately come to the forefront again. 

In human relations, Zapotocky easily outdistanced Gott- 
wald. As an old trade-union leader and local politician, 
he knew how to deal with the masses much better. One of 
his first gestures after becoming Prime Minister was to 
call a meeting of all employes of the Government Presi- 
dium. He told them simply that they all knew he had 
never been a member of the state administration and had 
never handled a ministry. Therefore, he would often be 
compelled to rely on the help and advice of his colleagues, 
whom he expected to advise him frankly and help him 
avoid unnecessary blunders. Even those of us who were 
most unhappy about serving under a Communist regime 
were to some extent impressed. 

In view of all this, I did not expect Zapotocky to sur- 
vive so many of the more radical Communist leaders. On 
the contrary, I thought he would be one of the first to be 
purged. There can be no doubt that his recent promotion 
to what is still the highest office in the land indicates a 
more moderate trend in Czechoslovakia. 








MOSCOW WILL SPLIT 


BEFORE THE SATELLITES — 


By Richard Lowenthal 


Bonn 
NE OF THE FIRST questions 
Ones in the West after the 
death of Stalin has been whether the 
loss of the “Great Teacher.” by 
weakening the authority of the Soviet 
Government in the international Com- 
munist system, will increase the pros- 
pects of satellite defection. 
Aware of the severe economic 


strains imposed on the “people’s 


democracies” by Moscow. 


some 
Western commentators seem to imag- 
ine that quite a number of satellite 
Communist leaders. caught between 
Soviet orders and the need to keep 
their peoples quiet. would love to 
“turn Tito”- 


ing for a 


that they are only wait- 
weakening of Russian 
authority and some signs of under- 
standing and preparedness from the 
West in order to break away and set 
up “national” Communist regimes. 
In depressing contrast to that view, 
a careful analysis of the ties linking 
the European satellite regimes to 
Moscow suggests that they are likely 
to remain loyal to whoever reigns in 
the Kremlin, so long as the Soviet 
Union presents to them a facade of 
unity. Only in one case may a ser- 
defections 


ious chance of new 


emerge, that is, if Stalin’s Russian 
heirs quarrel openly among them- 
selves and involve the satellites in 
their disputes. 

The fundamental reason for this 
skeptical view of the chance of new 
Titos emerging in Eastern Europe 
(Communist China, of course, is in 
an entirely different relationship with 
Russia) is that none of the European 
satellile regimes now existing could 


hope to maintain itself without Sov- 


12 


iet backing. None of them—in con- 
trast to Mao’s Chinese and Tito’s 
Yugoslav Communists—gained pow- 
er by its own unaided efforts; by the 
same token, none of them could suc- 
ceed in holding down its people if 
Russian support was withdrawn. Nor 
could men like Bierut in Poland, 
Rakosi in Hungary or Bodnaras in 
Rumania, who never had any mass 
following before they arrived in the 
baggage van of the Russian Army, 
harbor any delusions about this: For 
them, defection would be suicide. 

It is true that the Czech and Bul- 
garian Communist parties once had 
genuinely popular movements behind 
them, even though they always re- 
mained minorities. But these move- 
ments—founded to a considerable ex- 
tent on the traditional sympathy of 
their peoples with Russia—have 
withered with the people’s experience 
of the Communist regime. Moreover, 
these two parties have been purged 
and purged again by the Russians so 
often, and have been so thoroughly 
permeated with direct Russian agents, 
that no rebellious leader could hope 
to make even the first preparatory 
moves without being at once betrayed 
to the Kremlin. 

The argument of political survival 
is strengthened by economic and 
ideological factors. The economies of 
all these countries are by now thor- 
oughly integrated with Soviet plan- 
ning and intensely dependent on Rus- 
sia and on each other. Their whole 
foreign trade, including the foreign- 
exchange been for 
years in Russia’s keeping, their new 
heavy industries depend on raw ma- 
terials received chiefly from inside 


reserves, has 


the Soviet bloc, and their tormerly 
self-sufficient agriculture has been 
systematically reduced. This process 
has been linked to a heavy decline in 
living standards in the most advanced 
areas and has ceased to benefit even 
the more backward areas. 

As for ideology, it would be an 
error to think that Communist teach- 
ing and training has been made de- 
pendent on the personal authority of 
Stalin. Communists everywhere have 
been taught belief in an impersonal 
doctrine and loyalty to the Soviet 
Union as the great power-center of 
the “camp” of world socialism, and 
they will be as willing to accept the 
authentic interpretation of the “clas- 
sic” Stalin from his successor as they 
accepted the authentic interpretation 
of Lenin from Stalin when the lat- 
ter’s personal reputation as a theorist 
was still extremely poor. 

The Soviet leaders must be aware 
of all these factors working in their 
favor. If, nevertheless, Stalin’s suc- 
cessors are showing evident anxiety 
to insure the loyalty of the satellites, 
even by a certain amount of flattery, 
the chief reason may well be their 
own rivalry. In the struggles which 
followed the death of Lenin, all the 
competing leaders and groups ap- 
pealed for the support of the Com- 
munist parties abroad, causing num- 
erous splits in the process. Today, 
any rival contenders for pewer in 
Russia must be even more compell- 
ingly tempted to appeal for the sup- 
port of Mao and of the Communist 
satellite regimes in Europe—to use 
the allegiance of the vassals abroad 
as a weapon in the struggle at home. 

If that situation arose, any satel- 
lite leader who had backed the wrong 
horse in Moscow and found his pro- 
tector defeated would indeed have a 
compelling motive for breaking away 
—the chances of separate survival, 
however weak, would still be larger 
than those of escaping a purge with- 
in the Soviet sphere. Anybody look- 
ing for evidence of satellite defec- 
tion should, therefore, watch for signs 
of struggle at the center, spreading to 
the outer periphery. 
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REPORT from ROME: 





Italian Election Campaign 


Opens Under New Law 


RoME 
URLING stools and desk covers 
4 at 76-year-old Senate Speaker 
Meuccio Ruini, Italy’s Communists 
and Stalinoid Socialists on Palm Sun- 
day established a new record for 
political rowdyism. Their object: to 
prevent passage of an election law de- 
signed to give nearly two-thirds of 
the seats in the Chamber of Deputies 
to the political alliance that secures a 
majority popular vote in the June 7 
elections. 

After three months of wild Red ob- 
struction in the Chamber, the bill, it 
was assumed, would not have as 
rough going in the Senate, the aver- 
age age of whose members ranges be- 
tween 50 and 60. But it turns out that 
the Senate’s Standing Rules are even 
more obsolete than the Chamber’s, 
and gave the Communists an oppor- 
tunity to filibuster uninhibitedly. 

As the day neared when the bill 
had to be passed in order to become 
applicable to the June elections, the 
Communists suddenly moved that dis- 
cussion be tabled in favor of a mea- 
sure concerning the working condi- 
tions of seasonal female rice workers 
in the Po Valley— 
nists themselves had allowed to be 
pigeonholed for two years. It sounded 
like a bad joke, but they insisted not 
only on a vote but on the “right” of 
every Senator to explain his vote in a 


a bill the Commu- 


no-limit speech, The majority sub- 
mitted to the ordeal of a non-stop 
session fer three days and nights. 
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By Victor Schiff 


When it was over, on Palm Sunday 
afternoon, the Communist opposition 
came up with yet another obstruc- 
tionist motion. The Senate’s Standing 
Rules, drafted by gentlemen for 
gentlemen forty years ago, seemed 
made to order for an attempt by an 
unscrupulous minority to bring on 
the very collapse of the parliamentary 
system. 

The week before, Ruini, who is a 
Liberal professor and an authority on 
constitutional matters, had been elect- 
ed Speaker. Clearly foreseeing the 
danger to parliamentary institutions, 
he decided to act against the Red 
saboteurs. He ordered an immediate 
roll-call vote on a motion of confi- 
dence, tabled by Premier Alcide de 
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Gasperi a fortnight before, whose ap- 
proval would be tantamount to pas- 
sage of the electoral bill. This is what 
precipitated the pandemonium of 
Palm Sunday. Despite it, however, the 
roll call was taken, and Speaker Ruini 
closed the session only when the vote 
was completed. The final vote showed 
174 Senators, a clear majority, for 
the motion of confidence and thus the 
electoral reform. 

Next morning, the leaders of the 
Opposition called on Luigi Einaudi. 
President of the Italian Republic, to 
persuade him not to sign the new law 
on the grounds that the way it was 
passed violated the Standing Rules. 
They complained that so much noise 
had obtained that Senators could not 
hear their names being called! So 
goes Communist psychology: First 
you start a near-riot, then you con- 
tend that a vote held in spite of it is 
invalid. 

To bring more pressure upon 
Einaudi, the Reds proclaimed a 24- 
hour general strike. But never did a 
Communist political strike—of which 
Italy has seen many—fail so miser- 
ably and so conspicuously. It caused 
barely a ripple even in the strong- 
holds of Communism in the northern 
industrial cities. 

Einaudi, of course, signed the bill. 
But President and Government were 
at once confronted by a complicated 
problem: What should be done with 
the Senate? It had demonstrated that 
it was unfit to fulfill its parliamentary 
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functions, and that it was unworthy 
of surviving the last year of its six- 
year tenure. Furthermore. Communist 
Senate leaders had made it quite clear 
that they did not intend to let Speaker 
Ruini preside again. 

Einaudi and the Cabinet pondered, 
for nearly a week, the question of 
whether or not simultaneously to dis- 
solve both legislative houses and call 
elections on June 7. Although strong 
political and technical objections were 
raised, it was so decided. 

The campaign has now officially 

commenced. It will be a_ ruthless 
battle. but will not hinge on specific 
issues, Naturally, Atlantic Pact policy, 
the European Defense Community 
treaty and such questions will be 
tossed back and forth. So also will the 
problem, vital for Italy. of the un- 
limited right. especially by public 
servants in critical services, to strike. 
tut the dominant theme will be gen- 
eral—democracy versus Communism- 
neo-Fascism-Monarchism—-and_ with- 
in that context the main issue will be 
whether the new electoral law is a 
boon or a swindle. 

For six months, the Communists 
have been trying to hammer to death 
the electoral law with the slogan: 
“Legge truffa! Legge truffa!” (“Swin- 
dle law! Swindle law!”). According 
to Mein Kampf}, the biggest lie will 
be believed provided it is repeated 
loudly and long enough. Now, what- 
ever the real facts concerning the law 
may be, the “Legge truffa” slogan has 
already acquired the force of truth 
in the minds of several million Italian 
voters. Among these are quite a num- 
ber who, while non-Communist and 
non-Nennite, have been impressed by 
the fact that some overscrupulous Lib- 
erals condemn the law on ethical 
grounds regardless of what the con- 
sequences of its rejection by parlia- 
ment might have been. To them, the 
Latin proverb, “Fiat justitia, pereat 
mundus” (“Let the world perish, but 
justice be done”), is valid in all in- 
stances—justice, in this case, being 
synonymous with proportional rep- 
resentation. The plain fact is, how- 
ever, that the election law that op- 
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erated in 1948 did not provide for 
“pure” PR, and resulted in benefiting 
the Christian Democrats and Commu- 
nists at the expense of the smaller 
parties. The Social Democrats, for ex- 
ample, should have won at least 50 
seats but obtained only 32. But critics 
of the new law have experienced no 
retrospective qualms over that fact. 
In the light of the municipal elec- 
tions of 1951-52, there was real 
danger, under the old law, that new 
general elections might have killed 
Italian democracy. 
treme Left nor extreme Right ever 
had a chance of winning a majority, 


Neither the ex- 


but together they could have captured 
enough seats to prevent the democrat- 
ic parties from gaining a majority and 
forming a stable government; that 
would have been as fatal to Italian 
democracy as it was to the Weimar 
Republic in the early 1930s. The only 
way out of such an impasse might 
have been an alliance between the 
Christian Democrats, Fascists and 
Monarchists under a reactionary lead- 
er in place of de Gasperi, who most 
emphatically would not have accepted 
such a role. That, of course, would 
have been just as disastrous. 

The new law was necessary to pre- 
serve Italian democracy and save 
Italy from a regime a /a Franco (or 
Salazar). The Christian Democrats 
and Social Democrats were absolutely 
justified in endorsing it. But the form- 
er made one serious psychological 
and political mistake: They acted like 
gluttons. They took advantage of the 
situation to insist upon an unneces- 
sarily high bonus of seats for the 
electoral that secured a 
majority of the popular vote. 

The Social Democrats proposed a 
bonus of 10 per cent of the 590 seats 
in the Chamber of Deputies, which 
would have been quite enough to as- 


coalition 


sure a victorious democratic coalition 
of a stable majority. The Christian 
Democrats originally demanded 16 
per cent, which would have given the 
coalition two-thirds of all seats. Only 
after prolonged bargaining with their 
minor partners did they agree to re- 
duce the bonus to 14 per cent. But 


even this is too much. It means that 
the coalition will have about 380 seats 
in the next parliament, while all the 
opposition parties combined will have 
only about 210. A division, roughly, 
of 350-240 should have been enough 
to guarantee stability for the coming 
five years and would have raised 
fewer questions today on the score of 
justice. 

There is little doubt that the demo- 
cratic coalition—consisting of Christ- 
ian Democrats, Social Democrats, 
Liberals and Republicans—will win 
the 50.01 per cent of the total vote 
needed to get the bonus. Both ex- 
tremes will act jointly to stop the 
coalition, but I have a hunch that the 
Fascist MSI (Italian Social Move- 
ment) and the Monarchists reached 
their peak strength in last year’s 
municipal elections and that their in- 
fluence is now receding. Both groups 
are torn by internal dissension, par- 
ticularly over the question of whether 
or not to campaign again together. 

The Communist party and Pietro 
Nenni’s Stalinoid Socialist party 
(PSI) are running separate slates. 
Since they have no hope of obtaining 
a majority in combination with each 
other, and even a loose understanding 
would serve no purpose, a sham inde- 
pendence on the part of the Nennites 
may delude quite a few voters who 
have been disgusted with Neani’s sub- 
servience to Moscow. In fact, nothing 
has been altered in the master-servant 
relationship between the CP and PSI. 
This is proved again by the way can- 
didates are being selected: The PSI’s 
Politburo, controlled by the Moscow 
stooge Rodolfo Morandi, is ruthlessly 
blackballing all former party Senators 
and Depnties suspected of being luke- 
warm toward the united-front policy. 
Yet these men—so far about 10 Sen- 
ators and 10 Deputies—have been 
ardent Nennites. As I wrote in my last 
report [THe New Leaper, February 
9], out of “sheer fear of losing their 
seats by speaking their minds” 
against Nenni’s sellout to Commu- 
nism, they have been just as guilty of 
“collective prostitution” as the rest 
of the so-called Socialist party. 
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Beria Scuttles Own Dupes 


Communists abroad who accepted Jewish doctors’ ‘plot' 
now stand indicted by MVD's own findings 


By Peter Meyer 


HE SOVIET REVERSAL in the doc- 
pal case has exposed the base 
credulity of Communists and fellow- 
travelers the world over who defended 
the original charges. A Pravda editor- 
ial on April 6 declared that the 
charges, which set off a violent cam- 
paign against “Zionists” and “Jewish 
bourgeois nationalists” only three 
months before, were false. Pravda al- 
so said that the “evidence” sup- 
posedly backing up the charges was 
obtained “through the use of methods 
of investigation which are inadmis- 
sible and most strictly forbidden by 
Soviet law.” 

But the real blow at the Western 
defenders of the anti-Semitic frameup 
was in the admission by Pravda 
that “despicable adventurers” in the 
Ministry of State Security “attempt- 
ed to inflame . . . feelings of national 
antagonism,” and the admission by 
Izvestia three days later that the fab- 
ricators of the charges aimed “to sow 
the seeds of racial prejudice.” In a 
word, the Soviet regime confessed 
that the purpose of the accusations 
was to stir up anti-Semitism. 

None of this is new to our readers. 
But it should be pressed home to 
those who had the effrontery to de- 
fend the frameup and to deny the 
fact of Soviet anti-Semitism. They 
now stand convicted—by the very 
Soviet Government they serve—as de- 
fenders of judicial murder and racial 
hatred. Don’t let them escape with a 
shrug of the shoulders or with a 
hypocritical “I told you so.” No, we 
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have been telling them that it was a 
frameup and instigation to anti-Semit- 
ism, and they were brazenly denying 
it. They stand convicted of being ab- 
ject agents or idiotic dupes of the 
totalitarian regime. 

Let us not forget, too, that the Sov- 
iet Government confessed to more 
than it is even now ready to admit. If 
an entire ministry collaborated in an 
absurd frameup; if all the defendants 
confessed to something they had not 
done; if the Government, the party, 
public opinion accepted such a lurid 
tale without a dissenting voice—does 
it not prove the existence of all-per- 
vasive terror? If the charges were 
fabricated and the confessions extort- 
ed this time, what man of integrity 
can still defend the murderers of the 
millions purged in the past? If it is 
possible to instigate—officially and 
publicly—hatred against a minority 
group, who can still dare say that 
national and racial prejudices don’t 
exist in the Soviet regime? 

The charges against the doctors, 
combined as they were with veiled at- 
tacks on some all-powerful organs of 
state security, were a matter of high 
Government policy. Who would dare 
charge the GPU, the “sword of the 
revolution,” with lack of vigilance, 
unless ordered to do so by the highest 
circles? 

A long time ago, the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs, better known as the 
MVD or GPU, was divided into two 
ministries. Its investigative powers 
were vested in the new Ministry of 
State Security, alias MGB. Some time 
in the second half of 1952, the MGB 
was assigned to Semyon Ignatiev, a 
stooge of Beria’s adversaries in the 


inner party struggle. At the same 
time, MVD agents in the satellite 
countries were also removed. A par- 
allel apparatus, headed by Ignatiev, 
was planted inside the security outfit. 

It was not a completely new proce- 
dure. In the Thirties, Stalin had plant- 
ed his agent Yezhov in the GPU with 
orders to build a second apparatus 
behind the back of the then GPU 
chief Yagoda. In due time, Yezhov 
discovered that Dr. Levin, the Krem- 
lin physician, and other doctors had 
killed Maxim Gorky and _ several 
other Soviet leaders by poison and 
maltreatment: Yagoda was “un- 
masked” as their instigator and liqui- 
dated. The doctors arrested by Igna- 
tiev would have confessed similarly 
that they were hired by Beria to mur- 
der Zhdanov and Shcherbakov. 

We don’t know exactly who mas- 
terminded this plot against Beria. It 
could have been Malenkov. But it 
may have been Stalin himself, whose 
trademark the intrigue bears. 

And then, in the middle of the 
fight, Stalin died. Beria seized the 
opportunity to remove the time-bomb 
ticking under his seat: The Jewish 
doctors were released. 

The public reversal of anti-Semitic 
policies fits wonderfully into the new 
“peace offensive.” Confronted with a 
grave crisis of the regime and in- 
volved in a fight for succession, Sov- 
iet leaders need a “breathing spell.” 
It could not escape their notice that 
open anti-Semitism threatened the in- 
fluence of their fifth columns in the 
West. And so they cut it short—for 
the time being. 

This, by the way, proves that politi- 
cal action from outside can influence 
Soviet policies to a eertain degree. 
The universal revulsion against the 
barbaric use of anti-Semitism con- 
vinced at least one faction in the 
Kremlin that it did not pay. The 
purge in the MGB would have come 
without this revulsion; but it is by 
no means sure that it would have 
been accompanied by a reversal in 
the anti-Semitic campaign if world 
public opinion had remained indiffer- 
ent to the fate of Soviet Jews. 
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‘THE FUTURE DOES NOT BELONG TO FORCE’ 


By C. E. Ayres 


E ARE LIVING in an age of confusion. This shouldn’t 

be surprising to educated and intelligent people, 
but apparently it is. Even more surprising is the willing- 
ness—even eagerness—of the most enlightened and arti- 
culate members of the community to take all the blame 
for the general obfuscation. 

It is invidious, perhaps, to select for comment any one 
expression of a state of mind so widely entertained. A 
whole series of articles along this line appeared only last 
year in the pages of THe New Leaver, and any reader 
of our more serious periodicals could readily recall half- 
a-dozen other instances. But since a perfect clinical pic- 
ture of the affliction I am discussing appeared in these 
pages as recently as March 2, I propose to use this 
article—William J. Newman’s “Propaganda and U. S. 
Intellectuals”—as a case study. 

In this article, Mr. Newman talks the language of 
power politics. In effect, he declares that the language 
of raw political power is the only vocabulary in which 
the problems of government can be meaningfully dis- 
cussed, and he chides intellectuals for their aversion 
C. E. Ayres is Professor of Economics at the University 
of Texas and a frequent contributor to THE New LEADER. 
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to it. In particular, he reproaches the intellectuals for 
“their contempt for propaganda,” asserting that our 
“political sickness today lies precisely in [our] inability 
to create myths,” for this, he says, is the “historic role” 
of the intellectual. This is true because 


“Power is tolerable only when decently clothed in 

a myth .... Dogma and its propagation are the tools 
and necessities of leadership; and leadership falls to 
those who can make the myths which society, and 
groups within society, require. If the intellectual can- 
not assume this function, then other less congenial 
groups will.” 

Mr. Newman’s view has its origin in a grotesque mis- 
conception of the nature and function of myths, a 
misconception that is widely shared, especially by the 
best educated and most intelligent members of the 
community. Indeed, it is one of the major paradoxes 
of the intellectual process that just such misconceptions 
as this are the almost inevitable accompaniment of 
significant intellectual advances. 

That myths play an important. part in the lives of the 
communities that entertain them (and all communities 
do so) is one of the most significant discoveries of mod- 
ern times. No one ever received anything like a Nobel 
Prize for making it; in a sense, it has always been known. 
But, in another sense, it assumed the character of a 
generally accepted principle of social analysis only rather 
late in the nineteenth century. The work of Sir James 
Frazer (whatever its other theoretical defects) might 
be taken as signalizing the acceptance of myth as a 
basic component of all social systems. 

During the half-century that has since elapsed, our 
knowledge of the extent and importance of the irrational 
aspects of human behavior has been vastly increased. 
Many lines of inquiry have contributed to this develop- 
ment, among them the study of psychopathology. It is 
now well known that we are all more or less crazy, or 
at all events more or less irrational, and that we make 
well-conditioned emotional responses to all sorts of 
cultural promptings. It is also well known that such 
promptings and such responses define the channels of 
a certain sort of power; that power can be exercised by 
the astute manipulation of the symbols and fetishes to 
which communities respond. 

Indeed, the twentieth century has provided demonstra- 
tions of that sort of thing on a scale which such men 
as Rousseau and Condorcet, or even such men as John 
Stuart Mill and Thomas Huxley, would surely have 
thought impossible; and all this has brought us to the 
reasoned conviction that man, or at least society, is 
essentially unreasonable. Thus, experience and knowl- 
edge seem to have combined to teach us that all power 
is arbitrary and all knowledge fictitious. To be sure, 
such a proposition necessarily exemplifies the paradox 
of the Cretan who said, “All Cretans are liars.” Never- 
theless, some such state of mind as this has somehow 
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come to prevail among an astonishingly large numver 
of the most enlightened members of the community. To 
doubt that man is essentially irrational, or that progress 
is an illusion, or even that science is the mythology of 
the twentieth century, is to prove oneself naive nowadays 
in the eyes of many otherwise educated and intelligent 
people. 

I say “otherwise” because this state of mind is itself 
patently a manifestation not of enlightenment, but of 
herd behavior. It represents nothing more than a swing 
of the pendulum. We have discovered that the Age of 
Reason was a bit premature, and to prove it we have 


made this the age of unreason. We have discovered that 





FAUST: HIS SCORN FOR IDEAS HAS BEEN REVIVED 


myths are significant; therefore, all that is significant 
is myth, 

Such is the state of mind of which Mr. Newman has 
provided so splendid a specimen. “The intellectual in a 
free society,” so he says, “is seldom a hired propagandist; 
but his role as a creator of social myths—the peak of 
propaganda perfection—is a crucial one.” The trouble 
with this is, first of all, that it falsifies the true char- 
acter of myth. It is the ABC of social analysis that myths 
are not created by intellectuals; they aren’t created by 
anybody. A myth is, by definition, what the community 
has always known. It is an anonymous heritage from a 
remote past. It is quite true that anti-Communist hysteria 
provides a field day for Senator McCarthy and that anti- 
Semitism provided a field for Hitler; but Senator Mc- 
Carthy did not invent the Communists nor did Hitler in- 
vent the Jews. Some “intellectual” may have devised the 
notorious Protocols of Zion, but even he didn’t “create” 
anti-Semitism, which goes back to the diaspora, or to the 
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INTELLECTUALS coxrvvx 


Babylonian captivity, or to the Egyptian captivity—in 
short, to the dawn of “civilization.” 

But fear and hatred and the myths to which they 
have given rise and by which they have been nourished 
aren't all there is to civilization. Along with their myths 
and their antagonisms, all peoples have also received 
a heritage of tools and the matter-of-fact knowledge that 
tools embody. For the most part, that heritage likewise 
has been anonymous. But, unlike myths, its authenticity 
is not conditional upon its anonymity. In the nature of 
the case, no one can create a myth. But men can and do 
create tools and increase the store of knowledge. 

At its higher reaches, this is science. Moreover, this 
is by definition the role of the intellectual. A tool doesn’t 
owe its popularity to the fact that people like it. People 
like it because it gets a job done. The intellectual process 
is now commonly defined as problem-solving, and this is 
just as true of organizational problems as of any other. 

Granted that people are still moved by myths. Granted 
even that the power of myths may still be sufficient to 
encompass the destruction of the human race. It would 
still be a perverse falsification of obvious facts to deny 
that a great deal of highly constructive problem-solving 
has been going on in the fields of social, political and 
economic organization. Mr. Newman recalls “the Wil- 
sonian liberal tradition” as having “provided . . . a 
cloak” of “myth” for “the realities ef international re- 
lations,” and identifies the New Deal as the intellectuals’ 
“greatest opportunity for the making of political myths.” 
But in fact, with all their manifold confusions, these 
periods are most notable in American history for the 
unusual amount of constructive problem-solving which 
they witnessed. for the creation of technical. organiza- 
tional devices for the solution of technical difficulties— 
devices such as the Federal Reserve System and the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, which no subsequent 
administration could even seriously consider abolishing. 

Let me repeat: To insist on the reality of this truly 
intellectual process is not to deny that myths do persist 
or that they do indeed provide a cloak for raw political 
power. No one denies that our age is cursed with con- 
fusion. The question is: Who has pronounced this curse? 
Are we confused because we don’t have enough myths, 





SOBERING THOUGHT 


According to the American Temperance Society, 122,000,000 
cocktails have been served by officials of the State Depart- 
ment, at home and abroad, in the past nine years.—News item. 


We're less impressed, when said and done, 
By all these millions mounting, 
Than by the fact that anyone 
Was capable of counting. 
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or because we still have too many? Because we have 
too much science, or not yet enough? 

It is true that, as science advances, it comes into col- 
lision with myths. In principle, this is no more true 
today than it was when Galileo, and Socrates, paid the 
penalty of impiety. But as the advance of science and 
technology becomes more rapid and more general, con- 
fusion likewise becomes more general. Whereas in other 
days it was only some particular myth—the flatness of 
the earth or the date of Noah’s flood—that was at issue. 
today many intelligent and educated people, witnessing 
the progressive dissipation of the myths by which com- 
munity life seems always to have been guided, begin 
to take alarm lest we should, so to speak, think ourselves 
into chaos. 

This crisis is real. Certainly the situation in which we 
now find ourselves is, in the very highest degree, a serious 
one. But how should we try to deal with it? In deprecat- 
ing the procedure which Mr. Newman so well exempli- 
fies, I don’t mean to suggest that he is crying “Wolf! 
Wolf!” when there is no wolf. What seems to me in- 
defensible is his suggestion that the proper job for 
intellectuals is the invention of new Red Ridinghood 
stories in which the wolf is a good wolf who does the 
chores for Grandma, or something of the sort, stories 
in which the intellectual himself doesn’t really believe. 
I am shocked by Mr. Newman’s suggestion that myths 
are devised by brainy men for the purpose of diddling 
the vulgar mob, and that that is what brains are for. 

That is not what brains are for. Brains are for un- 
derstanding. It may be that truth and understanding 
will not, after all, prevail. But the only way we can find 
out is by trying: and, in any case, the only use we can 
make of our brains is in the pursuit of truth and under- 
standing. Any call for intellectuals is a call to that 
pursuit. We are not going to solve our problems by 
proving that there is no such thing as proof, by denying 
the validity of intellectual processes, or by setting up 
commissions of experts for the creation of social myths. 
All that is nothing more nor less than treason against 
the intellect: the use of the human mind to deny that the 
human mind has any use. 

But treason also must be understood. We shall not 
recover our intellectual balance, much less resolve the 
confusion of conflicting forces in our present cultural 
situation, by calling names. In particular, we need to 
understand why it has become the fashion to exaggerate 
the role of myths and how that exaggeration has led to 
a misunderstanding not only of the present situation but 
even of the myths themselves. By so doing. we may 
be able to regain—I will not say our faith in the power 
of the mind, but rather our understanding of the signi- 
ficance of the problem-solving achievements of the past 
and our realization that the future does not necessarily 
belong to the practitioners of force and deceit. 
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Conversation 


By Melvin J. Lasky 


With an Asian Revolutionist 


Ba Maw of Burma rides the wave of the future—Tojo’s, Tito's, Malenkov's 


RANGOON 
HORTLY BEFORE the outbreak of 
Sik war in the Pacific, I had a 
brief meeting with a Prime Minister 
of Burma; this, unfortunately enough 
for me, turned out to be my first 
and only introduction to Southeast 
Asian politics, and a misleading one 
it was. He was U Saw. a self-made 
man who had worked his way up 
from a poor working journalist to 
the highest appointment under Brit- 
ish Imperial rule. And what might 
he have talked about with a curious 
young foreigner? The secret burning 
political aspirations of his Myochit 
(Patriots) party? He spoke of rubies 
and star sapphires and the other ro- 
mantic jewels of his fabled native 
land. 

I thought of U Saw as I| walked 
through the lobby of the Strand 
Hotel and the Indian merchant (it 
is always an Indian merchant) tried 
to interest me in a half-dozen gleam- 
ing precious stones. But U Saw was 
dead, hanged by the neck in the first 
year of Burma’s independence, and 
politics was more alluring now. 

I went into the phone booth and 
called the number of Dr. Ba Maw, 
who had been the leader of Burma 
before and after U Saw’s term of of- 
fice and who was now the only per- 
sonality in the country who belonged 
to the Old Opposition. The very no- 
tion of an “opposition” in a Revolu- 
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tionary, Marxist, Socialist State 
(especially after Yugoslavia) was in- 
triguing enough. 

“Oh, you come from Berlin!” Ba 
Maw had said. “We must have many 
old friends in common.” That after- 
noon, I drove out to a green and 
pleasant Rangoon suburb along the 
shores of what are still called the 
Royal Lakes to speak to the man 
who, it was whispered to me, might 
one day again be the dictator of 
Burma. “We hope not,” said my 
friend, “but he knows so much more 
than anybody else! He is, alas, our 
ablest mind. . . .” 

The villa was, like so much in Ran- 
goon, a seedy, rundown caricature 
of what must have been part of the 
grandeur of a colonial empire. In 
the lobby-like entrance, there were 
young men and old men sitting, talk- 
ing. reading. There was no mistaking 
Ba Maw as he came toward me. He 
wore, as always, his famous cap, a 
cerise-colored velvet baungmaung, 
which added an exotic touch of fem- 
inine grace to this man whose bril- 
liance and eloquence had become a 
legend in Asia. 

“U Saw? He was a fool, a fool! 
Hot-tempered, vengeful, impatient. 
He thought only in old terms, and he 
paid for his error. No, that is not 
the way... .” I was a bit puzzled. 
The way to what? Surely the great 
patriotic ideal of Burmese independ- 
ence had been realized? 

“Oh, how naive you are! You call 
this ‘independence’? Why, we are as 


much under the heel of imperialism 
as we ever were. Can't you see 
around you how Burma is going 
back to the jungle? Oh, no, our revo- 
lution in Asia is only just starting. 
We have so many chains that are still 
to be broken. Perhaps it will take the 
next generation to see it through, but 
see it through we will, in Asia and in 
Arabia and in Africa. . . . Don’t tell 
me that you are being taken in by the 
rot and duplicity of the Government 
propaganda? Look at the pack of 
them: Socialists but no socialism, 
Marxists but no Marxism, politicians 
but no politics! Can you wonder if 
our people turn to the barricades? 
We have become the biggest and 
worst rubbleheap in all Asia. . . .” 

I did not want to argue, but some- 
thing dissenting in my eyes seemed 
to indicate to him that I had been 
rather impressed by the Govern- 
ment’s sincere efforts at social re- 
construction, 

“Look, I know all of these chaps! 
Aung San, who is now their martyr, 
their hero, was my Defense Minister. 
U Nu was my Foreign Minister. All 
of them were with me in our cabinet 
under the Japanese. But they are, as 
we say, half-fish and half-frog, and 
want always to be on the winning 
side. . . . We stuck to the Japs and 
they, after the fall of Manila, shift- 
Gh nce 

Not that Ba Maw was reluctant to 
be on the winning side, but he had 
bet too heavily on the losers. Today, 
Moscow and Peking seem to him to 
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REVOLUTIONIST  cossscen 


be the irresistible centers of world- 
revolutionary force. Then, in 1942, 
it appeared to be Berlin and Tokyo, 
and when he became head of an in- 
terim government under the Japanese 
Occupation and, shortly thereafter, 
chief of state of “Independent Bur- 
ma,” he must surely have felt that 
History was with him. 

“You ask if I trusted the Japan- 
ese? Was that a moment for ‘trust’? 
They came and offered us a Burma 
independent of the British, free of 
the hated colonialism. I have always 
been rather cynical. My enemies even 
call me ‘Machiavelli.’ But when Asia 
came to rescue Asia, I could only see 
godlike liberators. I am not emo- 
tional, but I wept. . . . And what an 
opportunity to win the world! I don’t 
know whether you were for or against 
Hitler, but have our times ever seen 
. Yes, I know it 
failed. But oh, how unnecessary it 


such leadership? . . 


was! And that is why our revolution- 
ary struggle today will have been all 
the more determined. . . . Oh, what 
hopes we had! You know the salute 
of Dobama Asiayone {We Burmans 
Association] was really the Nazi 
salute... .” 

I could not really pretend to com- 
prehend the psychology of revolu- 
tionary nationalism and patriotism 
which reigned in Burma and else- 
where in Asia during those years. It 
only seemed to our Western eyes a 
compound of opportunism. fanaticism 
and confusion, but then it is part of 
the biography of a continent. 

“Oh, vou Germans!” Dr. Ba Maw 
“Why did you allow 
yourselves to get beaten? .. .” For a 
Machiavellian was this not downright 
sentimental ? 


said to me. 


“I suppose I should 
have seen the true relations. The Japs 
wanted to exploit us for their pros- 
perity. We wanted to exploit them for 
our independence. It was an unequal 
alliance. . . .” 

Still, in Burma itself the alliance 
was almost complete. Even the 
Thakins collaborated. Thakin Aung 
Sang (the military strong man of 
Burma whom U Saw had assassinated 
in 1947) accompanied Ba Maw to 


Tokyo to meet with Tojo. Thakin Nu, 
who is today the Prime Minister, was 
in the Cabinet, as was Thakin Than 
Tun, who is today up in the moun- 
tains of Burma leading the Commu- 
nist insurgents! 

These were all young Rangoon in- 
tellectuals who wanted, as they said, 
“to live dangerously. . . .” They stud- 
ied Nietzsche and Karl Marx and pre- 
fixed their names with the word 
thakin, meaning “master,” to an- 
nounce to the British and the world 
of the whites that they would no long- 
er be considered slaves. “The spire of 
the pagoda would be struck by light- 
ning,” they said, and in the ’30s they 
read the Left Book Club selections 
from London and in the ’40s they 
went as Thakins to Tokyo and called 
themselves the “Thirty Heroes.” 

“The Japanese had a world to 
win,” Ba Maw went on, “but they 
threw it away in six months. The 
militarists in the field armies had no 
tact, no understanding. They slapped 
faces, alienated all their friends. 
They are so brave, industrious and 
devoted, but how could they be so 
narrow as to insist that the first thing 
I do is to make the Japanese lan- 
guage compulsory in all of Burma’s 
schools? . . . By the end of the war, 
our differences had reached the point 
where they were ready to shoot me, 
or hang me, for offending the dignity 
of Tenno Heika. .. .” 


And today? Would he clench his. 


fist to salute the new god-like liber- 
ators? “Now I am not a Commu- 
nist,” said Dr. Ba Maw, “but the 
basic tenets are sound and in Russia 
and China we have the beginnings of 
a new world... .” 

Was he not again taking the risk 
of betting on the wrong world-histor- 
ic horse? “In this revolutionary 
period, we must choose like revolu- 
. .” Could the struggle for 
human liberty be put as simply as 
that? “I like to think in black and 
white. I dislike half-colors. . . .” 

We had been munching toast and 
sipping coffee. A follower of his had 
brought me several leaflets and pam- 
phlets. At any rate, I said, it is some- 


tionists. . 


thing of a tribute to Burmese de- 
mocracy and tolerance that we could 
be sitting here like this chatting 
freely and openly about world poli- 
tics. 

“What!” said Dr. Ba Maw, hurt 
and indignant. “That’s just American 
propaganda, nothing but American 
propaganda! .. .” I was a bit bewil- 
dered. I did not quite get the point. 
Surely it was not propaganda but a 
fact that he was sitting here playing 
host to me in the agreeable coolness 
of his summer house—and not, that 
is, sitting in some cell for political 
oppositionists. 

“Nothing but American 
ganda, I tell you! Day and night 
they shout about individual liberties, 
civil liberties, political liberties. They 
never stop rubbing it in. . . . But in 
truth this is a police state. Spies 
watch me all the time. . . . Only rea- 
son they don’t arrest me is that the 
Americans force the Government to 
mind its democratic manners. So they 


propa- 


can prate about individual liberties. 

” 

But in Yugoslavia—‘“Of course! 
Tito allows no opposition. That’s be- 
cause he is independent. . . .” 

But would you rather then—‘“What 
difference does one individual make? 
The revolution that must be made 
and the new world that must be born 
is not a matter of subjective feelings 
of this or that individual! It is a 
matter of destiny. It is a matter of 
the whole future. . . .” 

Dr. Ba Maw walked me to the door 
of his villa. I looked out across his 
garden to the road along the lake. | 
saw no spies posted, no agents be- 
hind the trees. “Oh, they’re usually 
there,” he said, “but they must have 
gone for a walk... .” 

Well, I said, at least they left you 
securely here behind those barbed- 
wire fences. “Oh, those!” he said, in 
a burst of that Burmese openness 
and honesty which not even the 
dialectics of Machiavellian eloquence 
could quite suppress, “oh, those are 
only parts of the gate I put up dur- 
ing the war. I just haven’t gotten 
around to taking them down... .” 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 






HICKS 


ier BATTLE of the literary critics goes on, largely 
unheeded by a public that has its eyes focused on 
the Kremlin or on the ball parks of the nation. Two 
recent volumes are sorties in this warfare. In The Writer 
in America (Dutton, $3.00), Van Wyck Brooks charges 
head-on against the “new” critics and various other liter- 
ary foes, while in The Forlorn Demon (Regnery, $3.00) 


“new” critics, offers 


Allen Tate, one of the older of the 
a series of elaborate and not always comprehensible ma- 
neuvers, both defensive and offensive. Mr. Tate makes 
only a passing reference to Mr. Brooks, and Mr. Brooks 
refers to Mr. Tate only as a poet, but each is leveling his 
guns at the other’s position. 

Tate writes on Dante, Poe, Johnson and Longinus, and 
sometimes I know what he is talking about and sometimes 
I don’t. He also has three general essays: “The Man of 
Letters in the Modern World.” “To Whom Is the Poet 
Responsible?” and “Is Literary Criticism Possible?” 
There are, finally, some shorter pieces, including an in- 
teresting note on Tate’s friend of many years ago, Hart 
Crane. 

Tate has a great affection for the oblique approach, 
and in “Is Literary Criticism Possible?” he indulges this 
taste in a fashion that comes close to coyness. He can be 
clear enough, however, when he wants to be, and in the 
essays on the man of letters and the poet’s responsibility 
he succeeds in making himself understood. In condemn- 
ing our secular society, he speaks as a man of religion, a 
Roman Catholic, and I cannot accept his assumptions. 
But the dangers he describes are real, and his conception 
of the literary life is not ignoble. 

Tate’s manners as a critic are not altogether agreeable: 
He is solemn, even pompous, and his humility does not 
seem quite genuine. He loves difficulty for difficulty’s 
sake, and sometimes the effort he demands is inadequately 
rewarded. In short, he is not my favorite critic. And yet 
it is quite clear to me that he is making an honorable 
contribution to critical discussion in our times. 

This qualified tribute to Tate would scarcely be worth 
putting into print if | were not going on to comment on 
Van Wyck Brooks’s attack on the “new” critics. They 
pay too much attention to form, Brooks says, and too 
little to content; they are pedantic and given to the use of 
jargon; they are preoccupied with the fashionable writers 
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By Granville Hicks 


The ‘New’ Criticism: Allen Tate 
Defends, Van Wyck Brooks Attacks 


of the moment and prefer minor to major figures; finally, 
they scorn the common reader. 

It is true that the “new” criticism has had a disastrous 
effect on the minds and manners of some of its young dis- 
ciples, and in The Kenyon Critics, a collection mentioned 
by Brooks, there are some discouraging pieces. But there 
are also, as Brooks grants, some brilliant pieces. In gen- 
eral, as Tate suggests, it is a mistake to treat the “new” 
critics as if they were all alike, and, in particular, it is 
a mistake to suggest that they are all guilty of all the 
mistakes of which some are guilty. (Mr. Brooks even 
seems to attribute to them the sins of John O’Hara.) In 
fact, it is a mistake to regard the “new” criticism as a 
plague against which everybody ought to be inoculated, 
and the tone of Mr. Brooks’s discussion is wrong even 
when, as often happens, specific judgments are right. 

Mr. Brooks is deeply troubled, and not only by the 
“new” critics. In his new book, as in Opinions of Oliver 
Allston and The Confident Years, he attacks Joyce, 
Proust, Lawrence, Hemingway, Faulkner, Eliot, Auden 
and many more. They are pessimistic, he says; they have 
a low view of mankind; they have turned reactionary. 

There are two things to be said about these charges. 
In the first place, you cannot condemn a writer for ren- 
dering the world as he sees it, but only for failing to do 
so. Brooks recognizes this at one point and puts the blame 
on the sad state of the world and not on the writers. 
But in a moment he is scolding them as if they were bad 
little boys who could just as well be optimistic if they 
wanted to. 

In the second place, as always happens to Brooks when 
he begins to scold writers for not being what they aren’t, 
he fails to see what they are. “Only in Spanish peasants,” 
he writes, “could Hemingway see ‘nobility,’ as Faulkner 
could see it in a Negro, but in terms of ordinary human 
life did they ever lift the heart or convey a sense of pride 
or compassion or honor?” To which the only answer I 
can give is: again and again. 

Brooks’s wrongheadedness distresses me because in 
fundamentals I count myself on his side. In talking about 


T. E. Hulme, he says that much “depends upon whether 


one prefers the Renaissance acceptance of life or the 
medieval attitude of renunciation.” Unlike Tate, who 
seems to have his doubts about the Renaissance, | would 
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unhesitatingly go along with Brooks. But when, at the 
end of the book, he calls not merely for affirmation but 
for a kind of Victorian cheerfulness, I pull back. I have 
no objection to “the curative writers like Dickens and 
Balzac, or Moliére, for another, who communicate posi- 
tive feelings and confidence in life,” but when Brooks 
suggests that we should concentrate on them, and stop 
reading Melville and James and the moderns, I am badly 
shaken. 

He is also untrustworthy, | fear, as a political guide. 
As a liberal, I too deplore the headway that reaction has 
made among contemporary writers, but it seems to me, as 
obviously it does not to Brooks, that much of the fault 
lies with liberalism. The kind of optimism he calls for 
would be a calamity today—and not merely because of 
the threat of war. We do not need to agree with Barth 
and Hulme to see that many of the liberal assumptions 
about human nature were false. We can recognize the 


perils of a secular society without following Tate into 
the Catholic Church. Even Lewis Mumford, whom Brooks 
singles out for praise, sees that the crisis of modern civ- 
ilization is a real crisis, not to be exorcised by cheerful 
words. 

There is more in the book than I have thus far indi- 
cated: an able defense of the methods Brooks used in 
Makers and Finders; a chapter on Mumford; a highly 
suggestive discussion of nationalism and internationalism 
in the arts. But its real burden is the complaint against 
modern literature. Brooks’s alienation from the most tal- 
ented writers of our era has meant, it seems to me, that 
he has lost touch not merely with contemporary literature 
but also with contemporary life. He has allowed himself 
to be forced into a political position that is as untenable 
as his critical position. Remembering his great serv- 
ices to the world of letters, I am sorry that this has hap- 
pened. 
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When Whitehall Was Socialist 


The Foreign Policy of the British Labor Government, 1945-51. 


By M. A. Fitzsimons. 
Notre Dame. 182 pp. $3.25. 


“NoBoDY LETS daylight into the 


dictable and illogical vagaries of 


Reviewed by David C. Williams 


Formerly “New Leader” 
correspondent in London 


more prepared than Britain was to 





corridors of the Foreign Office,” 
writes Mr. Fitzsimons, quoting T. E. 
Lawrence. If, in this latest volume of 
the series of “International Studies” 
published by the Committee on In- 
ternational Relations of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, Mr. Fitzsimons 
has drawn aside few curtains, he has 
helped to bury the legend that British 
foreign policy is characterized by 
“success and perfidy.” In the period 
under review, it is seen as a some- 
what reluctant and uncreative adjust- 
ment to a vastly changed world. 
The main theme of this study is the 
continuity of British foreign policy 
and the great effectiveness with 
which, particularly in his first years 
at the Foreign Office, Ernest Bevin 
maintained it in spite of the perilous 
illusions held by many members of 
his own Labor party and the unpre- 


American policy. 

“Leftist thinking,” notes the 
author, “held that the foreign policy 
of the Labor Government would be 
something new in the world. . . . This 
belief . . . was the impractical prod- 
uct of naively benevolent thinking.” 
As for America, he observes: 


“In the British view, uncertainty 
seemed to be the great mark of the 
United States. The latter at first 
dissociated itself from the British 
position in Greece and was with- 
drawing from the Middle East. 
The large scale of its demobiliza- 
tion meant that the United States 
could offer no effective support in 
the minor skirmishes of power 
politics and even suggested the re- 
tirement of the United States into 
isolationism. The United States, 
while frowning on British social- 
ism, was anti-imperialist and anti- 
colonial. . . . [It] was also far 


bargain for the immediate con- 
clusion of peace treaties. The anx- 
iety frequently expressed by Sec- 
retary Byrnes concerning the ill 
effects of Big Three discord, and 
his obvious desire for definite 
treaties, increased the bargaining 
power of the Soviet Union.” 


It is curious that, in the exhaustive 
and exhausting post mortem to which 
American policy has been subjected 
in recent years, Mr. Byrnes and his 
almost-disastrous attempts to bring 
off a horse-trade with the Kremlin 
have largely escaped criticism. 
Speaking to this reviewer with his 
accustomed bluntness, Bevin once 
roundly described his American col- 
league as an “appeaser.” And Com- 
munist propaganda of the period pic- 
tured Byrnes as a staunch democrat 
and anti-fascist. although surround- 
ed at the State Department by fascist 
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warmongers, while Bevin was pillor- 
ied as the chief enemy of peace. 

If the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina presented, in the Foreign Office 
view, the most immediate threat to 
the security of Britain, the danger 
of the resurgence of American isola- 
tionism was always viewed as most 
serious in the long run. Throughout 
the postwar years, this has played a 
major, if largely unpublicized, role 
in shaping British relations with the 
United States, and is an answer often 
given privately to Bevanites and 
others who complain that Anglo- 
American relations have been too 
one-sided. 

In dealing with these twin dangers, 
and piloting Britain into the relatively 
safe waters of the Truman Doctrine, 
the Marshall Plan and the North At- 
lantic Pact, Bevin served as an able 
exponent of Foreign Office thinking 
and its staunch defender against re- 
peated and bitter attacks from Labor 
back-benchers. Where he was wrong, 
as in Palestine, it was because the 
experts upon whom he relied and 
whose recommendations he sought to 
implement were themselves disas- 
trously wrong. 

Whether because of his failing 
health, or because of his own inher- 
ent limitations, Bevin seemed less cer- 
tain of his course in his last years at 
the Foreign Office. Mr. Fitzsimons 
says, somewhat harshly, that his 
“creative talents appear to have end- 
ed after his rather obscure espousal 
of Western Union in 1948... . he 
took refuge in dispirited inaction.” 
He does not, however, allude to the 
major role Bevin played in securing 
prompt British support of the UN 
resistance in Korea. 

Mr. Fitzsimons is very severe with 
Herbert Morrison, whose selection to 
succeed Bevin he describes as “an 
unfortunate one. . . . [He] was pre- 
cecupied with Labor’s - electoral 
strategy and the preparations for the 
Festival of Britain. . . . His very 
training as party strategist encour- 
aged him to take short-range views 
and to be ingenious without reference 
to overall ends.” He does not give full 
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weight to the fact that the danger 
of an eruption in Iran existed during 
Mr. Bevin’s regime, and was neglect- 
ed in spite of the fact that the British 
Government owned the majority of 
the stock in Anglo-Iranian Oil. The 
Middle East, the cherished preserve 
of the backroom boys of the Foreign 
Office, has in fact been the field in 
which British policy has suffered the 
most disastrous reverses. 

In referring to “the failure of the 


Labor party to develop younger lead- 
ers,” Mr. Fitzsimons underlines one 
handicap from which the Labor 
party’s conduct of foreign affairs has 
suffered. The other, which is evident 
throughout his study, is the absence 
of hard, realistic thinking about 
Britain’s role in the modern world. 
It is important that Labor be better 
equipped in both respects when it 
next assumes the heavy responsibili- 
ties of government in Britain. 





Ideas in Social Work 


The Philosophy of Social Work. 
By Herbert Bisno. 
Public Affairs. 143 pp. $0.25. 


THIs Is an intelligent book on a 
subject whose significance is not gen- 
erally realized. Social work has been 
gradually transformed from a mild 
organization of charity to a many- 
sided professionalized welfare serv- 
ice conducted by a considerable net- 
work of agencies, large and small. 
The nature of the service has changed 
and grown with the major develop- 
ments of modern society and the in- 
evitable increase in the range of gov- 
ernmental activities. Outmoded con- 
ceptions cluster around it and ob- 
struct its effective development. As 
Professor Bisno points out, it is 
much in need of an adequate phil- 
osophy. This book is a contribution, 
and a good one, in that direction. 

Its size is deceptive. In relatively 
few pages, it deals succinctly with 
the ideas that dominate most aspects 
of social work. It treats them quite 
specifically, pointing out the nature 
of the various approaches and the 
shortcomings of various formulas 
current in the schools, including such 
elusive and rather misleading con- 
cepts as those of “normality” and 
“adjustment” as the standards to 
which social work is directed. 

The professional social worker 
should find it quite valuable. Un- 
fortunately, it is not so well adapted 
to the lay reader. It follows too much 


Reviewed by R. M. Maclver 


Professor of Sociology, 
Columbia University 


the lines of the typical textbook, with 
formal headlines and numbered 
“points.” We wish the author would 
write another book on the theme, 
which he is well qualified to do, in 
which he lets himself go more freely 
and confines himself less to the arid 
language of the schools. What he 
offers is a synopsis of the compo- 
nents of a philosophy of social work 
rather than the philosophy itself. 

There is, he tells us, a confusion 
of thought in the American public re- 
garding the worth and nature of so- 
cial service. It is due to a kind of 
ambivalence, in which the traditional 
ideology of the individualistic Amer- 
ican clashes with the ideology that is 
congenial to this service. So he pro- 
poses “a program of action for social 
workers,” designed to defend and ad- 
vance policies of social security and 
to extend the concept of civil liberties. 
But since social workers themselves 
are far from clear or united con- 
cerning their goals or the way to ap- 
proach them, one would have thought 
that the order of procedure might be 
first to seek to develop a more uni- 
fied philosophy of social work among 
social workers themselves, through 
their schools and appropriate agen- 
cies, lest they enter with too little 
preparation into the conflicts of the 
arena of “social action.” 
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Companion to Spengler and Toynbee 


A Cultural History of the Modern Age. Volume I. 


By Egon Friedell. 
Knopf. 353 pp. $6.00. 


TOYNBEE HAS created a reading 
public interested in history with a 
meaning for the present. This is 
probably why Knopf has published a 
new edition of Friedell’s three-volume 
work, which created a sensation when 
its English translation first appeared 
in 1930-1932. Its philosophic sweep. 
unconventional views, impressionistic 
coloring, paradoxical comments and 
stylistic brilliance attracted a wide 
circle of readers during the interwar 
period. when books of intellectual ad- 
venture had a great vogue. 

Friedell was by profession an 
actor, not an historian. For a time, 
he was associated with Max Rein- 
hardt’s theater in Vienna and became 
known as a “character” in that city 
of characters. When Hitler seized 
Austria. Friedell. a Jew. became a 
marked man. On March 14. 1938. 
home. 


seeing SS men enter his 


he committed suicide by jumping 
through a window. 

Apart from his work on the stage. 
Friedell’s interest centered on the 
study of history. which to him was 
less the record of past events than 
“the philosophy of what has hap- 
pened.” The philosophy he followed 
was that of his Oswald 


Spengler. who revived the Greek idea 


master. 


that history moves in closed cycles. 
one repeating the other, not in a 
linear development toward an ever 
betier future. According to Friedell, 
the cycle known as the modern age 
began with one catastrophe. the Black 
Death in 1348. and ended with an- 
other. the First World War in 1914. 
In his description of the birth pangs 
of the modern age. he foreshadows 
its death agonies in the twentieth 
century. 

The volume under review takes up 
the period from the Black Death to 
the Thirty Years War and deals 
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chiefly with the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. These movements, as- 
serts the author, heralded the advent 
of a “new historical species,” mod- 
ern man, and a new period, the mod- 
ern age. The Renaissance marked the 
“rebirth of man in the likeness of 
God.” in that he became the creator 
of the new world of European culture. 
Extraordinary characters “of super- 
iative taste and refinements of vil- 
lainy” invented new arts, discovered 
the New World, and revealed a new 
universe governed by scientific laws. 
Its highest point, according to 
Friedell. was attained in art. in which 
“all the creative force of the Renais- 
sance was exclusively concentrated.” 

The author is at his best in his 
eloquent descriptions of the various 
schoels of Italian art and in his ex- 
traordinary pen-portraits of those 
heauty-intoxicated artists. Leonardo, 
Michelangelo and Raphael. Friedell’s 
onesidedness. however. is shown in 
his treatment of humanism and of the 
humanists. He ridicules humanism as 
a sterile imitation of the ancient 
classics, and humanists as petty, nar- 
row. uncreative scholars who exer- 
cised no influence on modern culture. 
He seems entirely oblivious of the 
fact that the humanists succeeded in 
making the classics the hard core of 
higher education throughout Western 
Europe—an emphasis that persisted 
until the twentieth century. 

Italy, and only Italy. asserts Frie 
dell, was the true home of the Ren- 
aissance. Though divided and sub- 
divided into mutually hostile parts. 
Italy was united psychologically by 
the “new vital current” set flowing 
by the Renaissance. All its great 
figures were full-blooded Italians. 
Statesmanship became Realpolitik, 
clever, perfidious, Machiavellian. Eco- 
nomic life was dominated by the 


“irresistible absolutism of capital.” 
The financial dealings of the various 
Italian states exhibited that “far- 
seeing vigor and grandiose indiffer- 
ence to conscience” characteristic of 
modern nations. Lovers of money 
and beauty, the Renaissance Italians 
were averse to military glory. The 
wars between the Italian states were 
fought by mercenary condottiere, 
who “supplied battles as the shoe- 
maker supplied shoes and the painter 
portraits, the personality. and view- 
point of his client being a matter of 
complete indifference.” 

In the view of Friedell, the “re- 
ception” of the Renaissance in 
northern Europe was unreal and im- 
pure, hence of no great importance 
in cultural history. He devotes little 
space to painting in the Netherlands, 
Spain and Germany. If the author 
has little use for the pagan human- 
ism of Italy, he has no use at all for 
the Christian humanism of the north- 
ern lands. Erasmus is referred to 
only in passing, and Thomas More 
is not even mentioned. This one- 
sidedness constitutes a serious blem- 
ish on Friedell’s work. 

Friedell’s treatment of the Protest- 
ant Reformation concentrates on the 
land of its origin, Germany. He con- 
siders Protestantism, in its purest 
form, as a German phenomenon: in 
other lands, it became “but dupli- 
cates or caricatures.” Its German 
Innerlichkeit found complete expres- 
sion in Martin Luther, who “lived” 
the Reformation, thought it. was it. 
Friedell devotes considerable space 
to Luther, to his personality, to his 
career and to his theological doc- 
trines. Luther succeeded where others 
before him had failed, observes the 
author, primarily because within him 
were combined both medieval and 


modern elements. Largely for this 
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reason. he “moved with the certainty 
of a sleepwalker on the way which 
had brought so many others to ruin.” 
Luther was medieval in his religious 
dogmatism, “the last great monk of 
Europe.” He was modern in his in- 
dividualism, boldly proclaiming the 
right of every man to formulate for 
himself his own religious _ belief. 
Every Christian a priest. was the 
Lutheran slogan. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, neither Luther nor the other 
Protestants lived up to this modern 
ideal. Before long, Protestantism “in- 
volved not only an intolerance as 
stiff as that of Catholicism, but one 
that was far more square-toed, far 
more local, sectarian and petty.” It 
was a “victory of theology over re- 
ligion,” and therefore ceased to be a 
creative religious movement. 


In general. Friedell’s attitude to- 
ward the conflict between Catholicism 
and Protestantism may be described 
as “a plague on both your houses.” 
He has even less use for Protestantism 
than for Catholicism, because he be- 
lieves that the former, though a 
revolutionary movement, actually re- 
sulted in retrogression. Before Luther, 
only Jews and Mohammedans were 
regarded as disciples of the devil; 
after him, the whole world was di- 
abolized. To the Protestant. 
Catholic was a 


every 
“son of Satan,” and 
to the Catholic, every Protestant was 
a “servant of hell.” The seculariza- 
tion of life, promoted by the Re- 
formers, created a “superficial prac- 
ticality, a dull utilitarianism, mater- 
ial, gloomy, insipid, ordinary.” Worst 
of all were the religious wars that 
resulted from the religious division 
of Western Europe. In this “blackest 
period of the European modern age,” 
Catholics and Protestants outdid each 
other in fearful massacres—it was a 
“Night of St. Bartholomew drawn out 
to almost a hundred years.” 
Although Friedell purports to write 
history with a meaning, his book con- 
tains little “history” but a great deal 
of “meaning.” In his comments on 
the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
on their leaders, on their causes and 
consequences, Friedell ranges every- 
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where, condemns or exalts whatever 
he seizes upon, at times giving hints 
insight, at times ex- 
aggerating to the point of being 
erratic. His mood throughout is cur- 


of original 


ious. It is that of a disturbed, sensi- 
tive man, suspended between cyn- 
icism and mysticism, who has no 
hope for mankind yet dreams of a 
great renewal of world civilization. 
Sometimes Friedell’s interpretation is 
pure abstract speculation; sometimes 
he exhibits an uncanny capacity for 
dissolving facts into theories. And his 
judgments of men and events are 
frequently based neither on facts nor 
logic, but on personal taste. Friedell’s 
of Herder applies even 
better to himself: The eighteenth- 


criticism 


century German thinker, he writes. 
“was by nature too speculative, too 
emphatic, and too rocket-like.” 

In temperament and method, Frie- 
dell differs from the wie es eigentlich 
gewesen school of historians as much 
as any writer of history possibly can. 
His knowledge is based on the wide. 
desultory reading of the dilettante 
rather than on the concentrated, dis- 
ciplined study of the historical 
scholar. Ideas are “always the deci- 
sive factor” in the transformations 
that history undergoes, hence the 
men of ideas, the great thinkers, are 
the real makers of history: 


“A high-flown journalist named 
Rousseau writes a couple of 
bizarre pamphlets, and for six 
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years a highly gifted people tears 
itself to pieces. A stay-at-home 
scholar named Marx, indifferent 
to and ignored by society, writes 
a few fat volumes of unintelligible 
philosophy, and a gigantic empire 
alters its whole conditions of life 
from the base upward.” 


Friedell’s Cultural History, Toyn- 
bee’s A Study of History and Speng- 
ler’s Decline of the West all represent 
in their evaluation, emphasis and 
interpretation a radical departure 
from generally accepted historical 
writing. These books concern them- 
selves primarily with ideas and their 
influence on the course of history. 
Little that is specifically economic 
can be found in them, and of eco- 
nomic interpretation nothing at all. 
To Friedell, Marx’s view of history 
is a “barbarian banality.” Though 
few accredited historians have been 
disciples of Marx, many have been 
influenced by his view regarding the 
importance of economic conditions 
on historical development. Twentieth- 
century historians, by and large, have 
devoted considerable attention to eco- 
nomic changes and have frequently 
stressed economic factors in their 
evaluation of domestic and foreign 
policies of nations. Not so Toynbee, 
Spengler and Friedell. Apart from 
their intrinsic merits and demerits, 
the books 
widely read today, have another sig- 
nificance: They mark a flight from 


of these historians, so 


Marxism in historiography. 
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MARKFIELD 


HEN George Stevens made 
WA irc Din back in the late 
Thirties, he was a promising, seem- 
ingly unpretentious mechanic given 


to straight 
crassly clear photography, joyously 


naturalistic technique, 
abandoned violence, and aggressive, 
egocentric players who acted and 
moved in their own way. In his later 
work. however—Talk of the Town, 
Woman of the Year, Something to 
Live For and A Place in the Sun— 
you could detect, without half-trying, 
an anxiety-ridden preoccupation with 
arly effects, tricky camera angles and 
scenic overtones. From film to film, 
his camera became more and more 
foggy and his actors increasingly 
manipulated, while dramatic action 
was displayed with virtuoso studies 
and complex strategems designed to 
wrench any handy symbolic overtone 
from the smallest gesture or atmos- 
pherie detail. 

In A Place in the Sun, for ex- 
ample. radios, bill- 
boards, darkened landscape, under- 


Stevens used 
lighted close-ups and a murky sound- 
track to create a kind of middle-brow 
screen poetry that emphasized the 
process of the story-telling in a self- 
conscious and frequently pompous 
manner. He seemed almost to toss in 
whatever good ideas came to him (a 
police siren blending into the hooting 
of a loon, the overlapping of a grim 
closeup and a dreamy kiss, vague 
yearnings constantly flitting across the 
faces of his characters) wit!iout much 
regard for the theme of the film, 
which became, after a while, a left- 
handed plea for sexual enlightment 
of the young. Using only fragments 
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By Wallace Markfield 


Whipped Cream 


the Prairie 


of the movie alphabet and a virtual 
anthology of styles, Stevens has been 
hailed, ironically enough, as a force- 
ful innovator and a stubbornly in- 
dependent craftsman. 


With Shane, Stevens has crowded 
into the Western every shopworn de- 
vice and mannerism which has been 
collecting in the virtuoso director’s 
guidebook since Thomas Ince came 
upon William S. Hart. The plot, like 
good legendary horse-opera, is all of 
the simplest: Into the lives of a 
Wyoming homesteader family (Van 
Heflin, Jean Arthur and Brandon de 
Wilde) rides a lone, cold-eyed, hard- 
voiced stranger from the back coun- 
try (Alan Ladd). He stays around 
just long enough to throw up a wire 
fence, become a godhead to the nine- 
year-old boy, gain reluctantly admir- 
ing side-glances from the faithful 
wife, and clobber a predatory cattle- 
man and his hired gun-slinger. 

Nearly every line in the film is 
followed by a stretch of long, por- 
tentous silence. While there’s nothing 
startling in such a gimmick—Howard 
Hawks uses it perfectly to touch off a 
deluge of violent action scenes—it is 
startling to have one character ask 
another for a helping of potatoes and 
then blank out as though he had pro- 
nounced the Solemnization of Matri- 
mony. At other times, Stevens lets 
everybody talk at once, or else has a 
sentence die off the soundtrack be- 
fore it is quite delivered. He seems 
reluctant here, as in A Place in the 
Sun, to move the story along and, 
with the aid of stock shots gleaned 
from John Ford, Fritz Lang and 
James Cruze, takes time off, when- 


ever possible, for a little “folksy” 
testimonial to the cinematically third- 
hand joy and woes of frontier life. 
Thus, you get some saccharine inter- 
ludes of little girls gazing wide-eyed 
upon a pig suckling her litter, a 
Fourth of July hoe-down, a hilltop 
burial with a reedy mouth-organ in 
the background, woodchopping and 
stump-raising, etc. And Stevens goes 
rocky over sky and storm, laying on 
the deep tans, reds and purples till 
you get a soggy approximation of a 
Millet-cum-Ingrés landscape. 

The characterizations, moreover, 
are as profound as a dish of gelatin. 
What turns, for example, hero Ladd’s 
marvelous trigger-finger from the 
shadowy byways of evil to works of 
community uplift is apparently not 
for the film to inquire; in buckskin, 
narrow-brimmed Stetson and silver- 
mounted gunbelt, he looks like the 
marzipan sculpture topping a child’s 
birthday cake. The homesteader 
types are the customary ones, scared, 
sober and steadfast, with the excep- 
tion of Elisha Cook Jr., who gets the 
chance to make the most of his edge- 
of-psychosis energy in one bit of pre- 
gunfight banter. Jack Palance, as the 
professional killer, seemed to be im- 
personating a member of the Mafia. 
With Brandon de Wilde, however. 
Stevens is completely successful. 
drawing forth the proper tones of 
wistfulness, wet-lipped adoration and 
mock-pastoral simplicity. 

For a Western which has been re- 
searched and worried over unto the 
smallest detail of property and 
scenery, Stevens surprisingly permits 
in Shane the most excessively-filmed 
brawl I have ever witnessed. Every- 
one is hit flush on the chin or in the 
guts, but they keep weaving in, despite 
blows which could curdle the brain 
of an ox. (To see how realism can be 
effectively interlaced with the stand- 
ard Hollywood bar-fight techniques. 
take a look at The Naked Spur.) | 
was more than a little perturbed, too. 
by Brandon de Wilde’s unwinded 
sprint after Ladd for I-don’t-know- 
how-many-miles as he rides to town 
for the final showdown. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Condemns Appeal for 
Boycott of Book Stores 


I have not read James Burnham’s book, 
Containment or Liberation. Therefore, I have no 
opinion of its merit or importance. I have read 
the letter (in the April 13 New Leaver) writ- 
ten by Messrs. Eastman, Lyons, Forster, Ra- 
ditsa and Coste. I do have an opinion about 
the letter, and it’s a low one. 

Maybe leftist book stores fail to display this 
book on account of its content. Maybe anti- 
Communist book stores fail to display it be- 
cause they don’t think it has merit or impor- 
tance. Maybe book reviewers did not agree with 
the signers of your letter about the book’s 
merit or importance. 

What I consider McCarthyism is the idea 
that they propose: “Either display the book or 
we withdraw our patronage.” What I consider 
McCarthyism is their branding of book re- 
viewers and booksellers, who have a_ perfect 
right to their own viewpoints. 

These well-intentioned men of long-standing 
reputation damage the fight against Commun- 
ism, in my opinion, by presuming villainy 
where none may exist, and, more important, 
by using dictatorial methods as weapons. 

New York City EuceneE MESSNER 


Praises Hook’s Special Section, 
‘Freedom in American Culture’ 


I wish to commend you for the special sec- 
tion by Sidney Hook, “Freedom in American 
Culture” [THe New Leaver, April 6]. I have 
long admired Professor Hook’s reasoned outlook 
and his sound thinking. I have ordered 100 
extra reprints of this section for distribution. 
This is one of the finest articles on the subject 
that I have ever seen. 


New Orleans Ratpu M. Pons 


Lyons Attacks Hicks Plan 
To Investigate Investigators 


Isn’t Professor Granville Hicks’s little spring 
fancy—his Plan to Investigate the Investigators 
{THe New Leaver, April 13]—a bit disin- 
genuous ? 

He grants that Congress has a right to investi- 
gate matters of public interest and even that 
the Communist conspiracy in our midst is one 
such matter. But he raises doubts about the 
fitness of the legislators conducting the investi- 
gations of Communism, in terms of their knowl- 
edge of the subject, their personal probity, their 
tact, etc. 

This has a surface glitter that should con- 
vince certain types of liberals that it is all 
gold. For the hallmark of their liberalism, so 
far as Congress is concerned, is an amorphous 
anger at what they call “the McCarthys,” whose 
other names are Velde, Jenner, etc. They do 
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THe New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 


regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


not assail the concepts or procedures of legis- 
lative investigations in general—indeed, they 
applaud some and are always demanding others 
—but only the specific committees looking inte. 
and thus discomfiting the fellow-traveling 
brethren. 

Professor Hicks, alas, plays right into their 
hands. Of the ump-teen committees in the 
House and Senate engaged in investigating 
ump-teen subjects, he picks only the few look- 
ing into Communism for counter-investigation 
by a citizens’ board. Why does he assume that 
the Congressmen probing political corruption, 
military affairs, taxation, aspects of foreign 
policy and so on are all knowledgeable in their 
respective fields, men of sterling honesty, and 
not the kind of boors who would keep busy 
witnesses waiting? 

If there is any validity in his proposal, he 
should, as a matter of simple consistency, insist 
that citizens’ boards be set up to investigate 
all investigators. I rather suspect that a board 
comprising half-a-dozen of our foremost his- 
torians and social philosophers could make the 
members of the House and Senate Foreign 
Affairs Committees, haled before them as wit- 
nesses, look pretty silly. Mr. Kefauver and Mr. 
Tobey were not necessarily the best informed 
men in America on crime; and, for all I know, 
there may be flaws in their personal histories 
and manners. But they happened to be Senators 
empowered to investigate, despite their short- 
comings for the role; and, under our demo- 
cratic system, they went ahead to do the best 
they could. A good thing, too, because if they 
hadn’t done it there wasn’t anyone else who 
could. 

If Congress were debarred from authorizing 
any investigations until the luck of elections 
produced legislators superbly qualified for the 
particular probe in view, there simply would 
be no more investigations. For that matter, a 
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CONTINUED 


board of top lawyers and law professors might, 
by the Hicks logic, look into the qualifications 
of all the Congressmen for making laws. 

It is simply one of the penalties of freedom, 
at least freedom of the American pattern, that 
legislators—through the double hazard of hit- 
and-miss elections and hit-and-miss committee 
assignments based on seniority—look into every- 
thing from peanut-vending to atomic energy, 
though sometimes they know mighty little about 
either subject, and sometimes have shabby 
political pasts to boot. All of them, without 
exception, have a weakness for headlines (if 
they didn’t, they would probably not be in 
Congress), although this penchant is noted and 
castigated in the liberal press only when the 
subject under inquiry is Communist infiltration. 
Professor Hicks’s scheme is, at bottom, a varia- 
tion on the familiar tune of government by the 
élite—-by professors, we may deduce from his 
suggestions in the present instance. 

This business of setting up special rules and 
standards for investigators of Communism is a 


neat trick. Did the Professor Hickses of the 
period ask a probe of the education, morals 
and manners of the investigators who delved 
into munitions profits, strike-breaking, Wall 
Street operations, etc.? All of us would be 
happier if the Congressmen who investigated 
things were better informed, more patriotic, 
more polite than the average produced by our 
constitutional processes. There just ain’t enough 
Daniel Websters to go around. 

Hicks’s fallacy is precisely the one that seems 
to have motivated the Ford Foundation in put- 
ting up $15,000,000—yes, fifteen million dollars 
—to do approximately what he proposes as a 
whimsy. The money will be applied to investi- 
gate the investigators—not all of them, but 
just those dealing with Communism—though all 
the appropriations for the committees in ques- 
tion probably don’t add up to a single million. 
New York City EucEenE Lyons 


Very well, then; if Professor Eugene Lyons 
wants to investigate all investigating commit- 
tees, let us by all means do so. If, as he says, 
the qualifications of the investigators are dubi- 
ous, they might well be looked into. Although 
I admitted in my “little spring fancy” that 
Congress does have and should have the power 
of investigation, | am by no means satisfied 
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that that power is being wisely used. Perhaps 
many committees are usurping power that right- 
fully belongs to the judiciary or the executive 
branch of the Government, in which case they 
should certainly be looked into. 

However, in view of the fact that the three 
committees currently investigating Communism 
receive at least three times as much publicity 
as all other investigating committees put to- 
gether, and therefore are capable of doing three 
times as much damage, I repeat my suggestion 
that we begin with them. We can then go on 
to foreign affairs, crime, the alleged arms short- 
age in Korea, etc. 

If I had proposed that we begin by investi- 
gating the committees investigating foreign 
affairs, crime, etc., I do not believe that THE 
New LEADER would have been favored with a 
letter from Professor Lyons. Even more than 
the “certain types of liberals” he complains of, 
he has a fixation on the committees investigat- 
ing Communism—but, of course, with a reverse 
twist. Just as surely as Senator McCarthy, 
though more subtly, he will stick his knife in 
the back of anyone who ventures to criticize 
any of these committees. 


If believing that professors have as large a 
stake as Congressmen in the welfare of educa- 
tion in this country is “a variation on the 
familiar tune of government by the élite,” then 
I am guilty as charged. I have no doubt, how- 
ever, that my real crime, in Professor Lyons’s 
eyes, is my firm conviction that, at the present 
moment—regardless of all theories about in- 
vestigation, government, education, the élite, 
etc., etc—the Velde, Jenner and McCarthy 
committees are doing more harm than good. 
Grafton, N. Y. GRANVILLE Hicks 
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EDITORIAL 


Twofold Challenge 


THE PRESIDENT uttered before the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors on April 16 exactly the “inspir- 
ing” statement on foreign policy we had looked forward 
to in an editorial last week. Criticizing him then for the 
failure of his Administration to say or do anything to 
assume leadership in world affairs, and scoring Secretary 
of State Dulles for “leaking” what was tantamount to an 
appeasement-minded program, we are glad that the Presi- 
dent has since proved us trigger-happy by delivering the 
hard-hitting speech that he did. Two aspects of it stand 
out above all others. 

One is that President Eisenhower has challenged the 
Soviet Government as have few U.S. statesmen in recent 
years. It is too bad that the challenge was not thrown 
down soon after Moscow’s “peace” drive began, but, in 
this case, better late than never. Mr. Eisenhower has 
now laid it on the line. He has told the Kremlin: Agree 
to unify Germany and Korea under democratic auspices, 
sign an Austrian treaty, end the wars in Indo-China and 
Malaya—and then we might begin to believe that the 
U.S.S.R. seeks peace. “What,” he demanded to know, 
“is the Soviet Union ready to do?” What, indeed? Mos- 
cow can scarcely avoid coming through with unequivocal 
deeds—unless it would risk exposure of its “peace” cam- 
paign as just another maneuver. If the President has not 
yet quite seized the initiative in world affairs, as editorial- 
ists are prematurely boasting, he has begun to do so. 

The President soared to the greatest heights when he 
passionately reiterated this nation’s burning desire for 
universal disarmament, and backed up his words with an 
offer to join in promulgating a global social and eco- 
nomic reform program that would amount to a vastly 
expanded Marshall Plan and Point Four. Itemizing, one 
by one, the exorbitant cost—in terms of natural resources, 
human labor, and useful goods and services denied every- 
one—of every gun, plane and warship we produce, Mr. 
Eisenhower appealed to Russia’s new leaders first to 
support a five-point disarmament program. This would 
include limiting the size of every nation’s military forces, 
limiting production devoted to military purposes, pro- 
hibiting atomic weapons and employing atomic energy 
for peaceful pursuits, limiting or prohibiting other de- 
structive weapons, and enforcing these measures through 
the United Nations. Then, after a direct reference to the 
European Recovery Program of 1947 as evidence of 
America’s peaceful intentions, he made this proposal: 


“This government is ready to ask its people to join 
with all nations in devoting a substantial percentage 
of any savings achieved by real disarmament to a 
fund for world aid and reconstruction. The purposes 








of this work would be: to help other peoples to de- 
velop the undeveloped areas of the world, to stimulate 
profitable and fair world trade, to assist all peoples to 
know the blessing of productive freedom.” 


No New Deal “visionary” has ever stated the case bet- 
ter. We devoutly hope that the President’s speech will 
not be filed away with other state papers, but will be- 
come a living guide for both himself and his Cabinet in 
days to come. Great as it is, the speech should be con- 
sidered only as a starting point. As he himself said: 

“We care nothing for mere rhetoric. We care only 
for sincerity of peaceful purpose—attested by deeds.” 

The challenge to the Soviet Government is likewise a 
challenge to the Eisenhower Administration. 


' \ ° ’ 
Malan’s ‘Victory 

One of the more disturbing news items last week was 
that Prime Minister Daniel Malan has been returned to 
power in South Africa with an increased majority. The 
combined opposition, consisting of the United and Labor 
parties, actually polled a majority of the popular vote: 
758,000 to 626,000 for Malan’s Nationalists. A weighted 
electoral system, however, which gives the rural districts 
where Malan is strongest proportionately more parlia- 
mentary representation than the broader-minded urban 
areas, resulted in netting the Malanists 94 seats to the 
opposition’s 64. The Nationalists had 85 seats before. 

The meaning of Malan’s victory is almost too awful to 
contemplate. Having campaigned on a frank white- 
supremacy platform with distinct Nazi overtones, and 
having sought vindication for his equally frank policy of 
placing Parliament above the Supreme Court—in effect 
supplanting rule by law with rule by politics—Malan 
will no doubt interpret the election returns as a mandate 
to go forward toward the establishment of a quasi- 
dictatorship of one racial group over another. Only 
bloodshed can result from that. 

If the elections do not represent the will even of the 
white minority, they do not reflect in the slightest the 
feelings of the 10,000,000 blacks, mulattos and Indians 
who were not permitted to vote. But if one can disfran- 
chise so great a number of people through electoral 
machinery rigged along racial lines, it will not be easy to | 
deprive them of the right to exert their will in other ways. 


ls Peron Through ? 


Is peronismo finished? One would think so, judging 
superficially by events of the past fortnight in Argentina. 
But that is not the case. 

Perén is having serious trouble, without doubt. Last 
week, he found it necessary to stage a great rally of his 
descamisados, who are discontented with rising prices. 
In the Plaza de Mayo, a bomb’s throw from where Perén 
was speaking reassuringly of an end to inflation, two 
bombs exploded. Thereafter, Perén’s labor legions went 
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into action, storming the headquarters of the Socialist 
and Radical parties, burning down the fashionable Jockey 
Club, and generally going on a rampage ostensibly in an 
effort to apprehend the bomb-throwers. But the latter 
were not caught, and Perén still has his hands full with 
inflation and discontent. 

Fundamentally, the fault lies with Perén’s policy of 
plundering the economy to keep Government, military 
and labor leaders fat. Once a prosperous agricultural 
country that was well on its way toward becoming also 
an industrial power, Argentina has been reduced by 
Perén to third-class economic status. A new pact signed 
with the Soviet Union may help take the edge off the 
economic crisis for a time, but sooner or later—probably 
sooner—Per6én will have to face up to something more 
serious than he now has on his hands. 

No, peronismo is not finished. It is not yet tottering. 
But, unless Perén suddenly decides to exercise a common 
sense he is not noted for, we have just witnessed the be- 
ginning of his time of troubles. 


Israel at Five 


IN THE FIVE YEARS since Israel’s declaration of inde- 
pendence, the infant republic has made great strides and 
voluntarily assumed great problems. In striving to re- 
vivify an unproductive terrain, the Israelis have aston- 
ished the world by the ambition and ingenuity of their 
undertakings—King Solomon’s mines and the Negev 
Desert are startling hallmarks of a nation determined to 
live despite a vengeful Nature. At the same time, Israel 
still knows that it exists not merely for its own pioneers, 
but as a refuge for persecuted Jews the world over. It 
should be remembered that Israel would not today be de- 
pendent on foreign aid if it had closed its doors four 
years ago. In that memory has lain Israel’s greater 
glory—the knowledge that each of its citizens has been 
struggling harder, sacrificing more, to make a home for 
his oppressed brother. 


Tribute to Meany 


THE DINNER in honor of George Meany on April 25 
was not so much a tribute to the AFL’s new President— 
which position Meany assumed, after all, only last No- 
vember—as to a man who has displayed real leadership 
throughout his career. A journeyman plumber in 1915, a 
business agent in 1922, New York State Federation chief 
in 1934, AFL Secretary-Treasurer in 1939, and now AFL 
President—these are the milestones marking Meany’s rise. 

But there is more to Meany than that. He has played 
an increasingly prominent role in non-labor affairs, hav- 
ing been a wartime defense adviser, an early anti-Commu- 
nist, and above all a fighter for human rights and wel- 
fare everywhere. 

We, too, join in tribute to a real leader. 
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